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Some of the best foundation work of 
Presbyterianism is being done at David- 
son College. The support of this work in 
the past has come from sources far and 
wide. There are three ways in which you 
can help: by service, by prayer, and by 
gifts—all are needed. In which are you 
best qualified to serve? If you plan using 
the Presbyterian Foundation in making 
your will, remember Davidson College. 


Richmond, Virginia 
BENJ. R. LACY, JR., D. D., President 


from taxes and worry. 
Oldest and Largest Seminary in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church 


Equipment Unequalled—Faculty Unsurpassed 
Conservative in Doctrine 
Progressive in Methods 


Davidson College 


Davidson, N. C. 


Remember Union Seminary in your will--“‘The Trustees of 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia’ 





Solve your investment problem-—buy 
annuity bonds. Permanent income free 


WILLIAM J. MARTIN, President 









































BIG BARGAIN FOR PREACHERS 


AND OTHER CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


HERE ARE TEN STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS, COVERING 
PRACTICALLY EVERY BRANCH OF CHRISTIAN EFFORT AT 
A BIG SAVING OVER THE LOWEST PRICES AT WHICH 
THEY HAVE EVER SOLD HERETOFORE 
$34.25 WORTH OF BOOKS FOR $20.00 © ezular 
Jamieson, Fausset and Brown’s Great Commentary on the Bible, 


In one volume ......... RELOAD ohtt Hh $ 7.50 
The Days of His Flesh. “By David ‘Smith, I ca capsneromee 2.00 
5,000 Best Modern Illustrations. By G. B. F. Hallock, D.D........ 4.00 


A Harmony of the Gospels. By A. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D., Litt.D 2.50 
The Story of the Hymns and Tunes. By Brown and Butterworth... 2.25 
The Expositor’s Treasury of Children’s Sermons. Edited by Sir 


W. Roberston Nicoll . s 3.00 
Preparing to Preach. By David R. ‘Breed, M. A. SO 3.00 
History of the Christian Church. By F. J. Foakes- Jackson, D.D. 3.00 
The Life and Letters of St. Paul. By David Smith, D.D.u00... 3.00 
A Dictionary of the Bible. By John D. Davis, D.D. 4.00 

pS EE es: 
Our Special Price........ seni! eke eRe ON $20.00 
sg SERRE SRR eae Diath leant! $14.25 


Send All Orders To 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
RICHMOND, VA., 








TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEXAS 
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Racial Mission 
Study Books, 1928 


For Men and Women 


THE COST OF A NEW 
WORLD 
By Kenneth Maclennan 


Paper Cover, 60c 


Presenting the national and inter- 
national significance of the mission- 
ary enterprise, with all of its im- 
plications. It is a book which 
promotes interest and study on the 
part of Christian men and women. 
Or— 

NEW PATHS FOR OLD 

PURPOSES 
By Margaret E. Burton 


Paper Cover, 60c 


Endorsed for! both Foreign and 
Home Mission Study Classes. This 
book vividly presents the missionary 
message of Christianity and em- 
phasizes the Christian duty to ap- 
ply the missionary spirit in all of 
the relations of life. 








For Young People and Seniors 
(Ages 17 to 24) 


The titles described above are 
strongly recommended for both 
Young People’s and Senior age 
groups. 








| For Intermediates 
(Ages 12 to 16) 
THE STORY OF MISSIONS 
By Edwin E. White 
Paper Cover, 60c 


A short, popular history of mis- 
sions. Valuable as a study book or 
as a reading book. 





For Juniors 
(Ages 9 to 12) 
PLEASE STAND BY 
By Margaret Applegarth 

Paper Cover, 50c 


Miss Applegarth, a charming 
writer, puts the Juniors, through an 
imaginary radio, in touch with all 
the world. 


For Primaries 
(Ages 6 to 9) 


Story books well illustrated and 
written to create a friendly interest 
in children of other lands by Mary 
ne Paper covers. Price, 40c 
eac 


The Book of an African Baby, 40c. 
The Book of a Chinese Baby, 40c. 
The Book of an Indian Baby, 40c. 
The Book of Island Babies, 40c. 
The Book of Babies, 40c. 

The Book of Other Babies, 40c. 
Leaders Helps for all but the 


Primary Books, 15c. 


| ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMIT: 

TEE OF PUBLICATION 
i] Richmond, Va., or 


a Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
. 



































Credo 


Not what, but Whom, I do believe, 
That, in my darkest hour of need, 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man may give; 


Not what, but Whom! 

For Christ is more than all the 
creeds, 

And his full life of gentle deeds 

Shall all the creeds outlive. 


Not what I do believe, but Whom! 
Who walks beside me in the gloom? 
Who shares the burden wearisome? 
Who all the dim way doth illume 
And bids me look beyond the tomb 
The larger life to live? 


Not what I do believe, 
But Whom! 
Not what, 
But Whom! 
—John Oxenham. 


And what do we gain by discon- 
tent and fretfulness? A Malabar 
proverb gives an excellent hint: “By 
running in the boat, do we come to 
land?” No worry on our part has- 
tens things. Neither our own canoe, 
nor the ark of Christ’s Church, goes 
a whit faster for our feverish oscilla- 
tions between stem and stern.—W. 
L. Watkinson. 


“The day will bring some lovely 
thing,” 
I say it over each new dawn, 
“Some gay, adventurous thing to 
hold 
Against my heart when it is 
gone.” 
And so I rise and go to meet 
The day with wings upon my feet. 


No day has ever failed me quite. 
Before the grayest day is done 
I come upon some misty bloom 
Or a late line of crimson sun. 
Each night I pause remembering 
Some gay, adventurous, lovely 
thing. 
Grace Noll Crowell, 
in Good Housekeeping. 


“You are writing a Gospel 
A chapter each day. 

By deeds that you do, 
By words that you say. 


Men read what you write 
Whether faithless or true. 

Say, what is the Gospel 
According to you?” 


Thy Will 


All those who journey, soon or late, 
Must pass within the garden’s gate; 
Must kneel alone in darkness there, 
And battle with some fierce despair. 
God pity those who cannot say, 
“Not mine, but Thine,’ who only 
pray 
“Let this cup pass,” and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemane. 
—Ella Wheeler Wiilcoz. 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF -PRONOUNCING 


BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 


All the Prophetic 


and Prophecies 
Old Testament an 


New Testament are Printed In Red. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. been co., perpen 


American 
235 WINSTON BUILDING. 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 1 


any number of 

in the Bible. L 

Circuit bound Bible. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog vs Bibles 
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“The Sanitary” (individual Cups 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The indi- 
vidual 
com m u- 
nion ser- 
vice per- “ 
mits an 
im pres- 
sive ceremony. 





SENT FOR TRIAL. 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 


satisfied congregations. Send for list of 

these churches and Free Catalog with 

quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Rochester. N. Y. 




















The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for educational institutions— 
private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers 
and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Also secures positions for 
Church workers as educational director, 
secretary, etc. Trained teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and aualified matrons 
greatly needed. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization. Serv- 
ice free to institutions and churches 
and at three-fifths of usual charge to 
teachers and workers. 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 

110 Urban Building, Lesteviiie.. ‘Ky. 























ATTENTION 


Secretary of Relig- 
ious Education! 


Has your Church planned 
to observe the Annual Week 
of Prayer for Schools and 
Colleges, February 20-26? 
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THE NEW CHURCH AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL HYMNALS 


Dr. J. B. Reeves, the eminent authority, says of the “Presbyterian Hymnal”: 
“It is one of the very best hymn books in the world. I do not see how that con- 
gregation and individual will be able to greet it with mere passive approval; they 
Dike should run, if necessary, to read it. 
Presbyterian 
Hymnal 


“The Church has in this book a noble hymnal. With its body of elect lyrics of 
religion, it is full of the best music of its kind in the world. The selection of the music 
for the hymns shows the same good taste, the same sound sense, and the same spiritual 
vigor that the lyrics show. 

“Churches and homes should have it. After the head of a house has provided a 
Bible for his family, the next book in order of importance that he should buy is, I 
devoutly believe, a hymnal.” 

500 CHOICEST HYMNS, CHANTS, DOXOLOGIES, MUSICAL RESPONSES, ETC., 
COMPLETELY CLASSIFIED AND INDEXED. 3 PAGES SCRIPTURE 
RESPONSIVE READINGS 

Almost indestructible binding of heavy dark blue buckram, double reinforced, flat- 
opening, gold stamped. Printed from all new plates on highest grade English finish 
paper. 

Price, Music Edition, Cloth, $1.25; Leather, $2.50; Flexible Morocco, $3.50 





Hundreds of Schools are Using Premier Hymns 


As far as we know, every one of them is delighted with it—many have 
written us so. 


Mr. W. K. Seago, of New Orleans, writes: “We are delighted with it! 
There are so many of the old favorites, as well as many new ones of great 
merit.” 


Dr. James Lewis Howe, of Washington and Lee: “You have done an ex- 
cellent piece of work and produced the best book that I am familiar with.” 


The book contains, in addition to its general section of hymns and songs 
for all occasions, the following: Children’s Songs, Chorus Selections, Orders 
of Service, Responsive Readings; Complete Alphabetical and Topical Indexes. 

Prices: Full Cloth, 50c each; $40.00 per 100; Limp Cloth, 30c each; 

$25.00 per 100. 





Junior Hymns and Songs 


Compiled and Edited by Elizabeth McE. Shields. 





A collection of 118 hymns, songs and instrumental selections carefully chosen and 
prepared for boys and girls of nine, ten and eleven years of age. A number of the old 
church hymns that meet definite needs of Juniors have been selected and are included. 


Thirty of the songs are appearing for the first time in print, having been written 
especially for this book. The words and music of all the songs have been subjected 
to rigid tests. The book also includes a number of Junior worship programs. It is in- 
tended for use in the Sunday, week-day and vacation school sessions of the Junior de- 
partment; also for Junior societies and choirs. 


Cloth only, 50c. Postpaid. 





Returnable copy of either of these three books will be sent for examination on 
request of Pastor, 5. S. Superintendent, or Choir Leader. 





On quantity orders, delivery charges extra. 


Order these from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 
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We Pray Thee 


That our Church may see clearly Christ’s only plan 
for feeding a hungry world the Bread of Life and that 
we may give ourselves more fully to His Service. 


For the Faculty of the Mountaincrest School in 
Arksansas. 


For Mr. Baily Spring, Supt. of Goodland Indian 
School, for Mrs. Spring, and all who serve in that 
Institute. 


For all who have a part in the work of the Italian 
Institute and Central Chapel in Kansas City. 


That a deep sense of their personal responsibility for 
the support of the work of the Church may prevail among 
Southern Presbyterians as the Every Member Canvass 
approaches. 


For an outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the Church 
of Christ in China. 


That strong Christian leaders may be raised up in 
this time of unrest. That the native Christians may 
be strengthened in their faith. 


We Thank Thee 


For the response of our Auxiliaries to the special 
Home Mission Appeal in November. 


For the splendid work of the Goodland Indian School 
in Oklahoma. 


For the restored health of Rev. E. Hotchkin, Presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Presbyterian College. 


For those who caught the vision of a definite service 
for the Italians of Kansas City, and made possible 
The Italian Institute and Central Chapel. 


For the early Church leaders who carried the Gospel 
to the settlers west of the ‘Father of Waters”. 


For the consecrated Chinese Christians who are 
“carrying on” in the absence of the missionaries. 


For the self-sacrificing spirit of our missionaries and 
the native Christian leaders. 











MISSIONARY METHODS FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME 


BY 


Katharine Scherer Cronk 











‘ | Missionary Methods 
- Chenin Home 


es 


Katharine S. Cronk 


























This new book consists of distinctly practical and 
tested helps on increasing attendance, music in 
meetings, missionary prayers, missions in the Sun- 
day school, dramatization and pageants, material 
for missionary talks, and many others. 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 











Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 


THE CHURCH CALENDAR 
OF PRAYER 


More and more the Church must depend on 
prayer, that it may go forward in its great 
mission, 














The Calendar of Prayer gives increased knowl- 
edge of our Church, thereby generating. new inter- 
est. Every member of the Church should follow its 
daily schedule of prayer. It carries information 
concerning every phase of church activity, gives 
names and places of service of all Home and Foreign 
Mission workers, the church institutions with their 
officers, etc., etc. 

Price, 15c, Postpaid 
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Rgv. J. D. LEsuip, D. D., 

Stated Olerk and Director of Vacancy end 
Supply Bureau, 

1207 Kirby Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS 
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General Secretary, 
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Treasurer, 
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Office: 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SCHOOLS 
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Department of Saearee Stewardship 
REV. Cc. LONG, 
pian 
Department of Men’s Work 
Rev. J. E. PURCELL, 








Secretary, 
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rated, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Comparative Receipts of Executive Agencies 
For Nine Months, April 1, 1927 - December 31, 1927 








1926 1927 Increase Decrease 

Foreign Missions ..--------- Apr. to Jan. 1 $598,031 $ 549,815 $ 48,216 

Assembly’s Home Missions__-Apr. to Jan. 1 265,518 258,118 7,400 
Christian Education & M. R._Apr. to Jan. 1 97,143 103,799 $ 6,656 

Publication & S. S. Work-_ ~~~: Apr. to Jan. 1 80,605 75,715 4,889 

Net decrease for eight months $ 50,505 


The Emergency Fund for China and Flood Relief received by the two Missions 
Committees totals $58,991. The amount asked for was $250,000. Other specially 
designated funds which cannot apply on the current budgets of the year were also 
received. 


Three months of the Church year remain to be reported, and if the quotas assigned 
the Agencies by the Assembly are reached, the following amounts must be raised: 











Old Total 9 Months To Be 

Budget Deficit Needed Receipts Raised 
Foreign Missions __-_------- $1,555,620 $289,947 $1,845,567 $549,815 $1,295,752 
Assembly’s Home Missions ~~~ 763,668 60,521 824,189 258,118 566,071 
Christian Education & M. R.__ 353,550 36,527 390,077 103,799 286,278 
Publication & S. S. Work____ 98,994 98,994 75,715 23,279 
Total needed to close year free of debt $2,171,380 


This does not include the $28,284 asked by the Assembly for each of the follow- 
ing causes; Assembly’s Training School and American Bible Society. 


Local church treasurers and central treasurers of Presbyteries and Synods should 
forward promptly all funds in their hands to relieve this distressing situation. 


Three months of the Church year remain in which to meet the obligations for the 
United Task of the Church. 


The Assembly agencies must plan next year’s work on the basis of receipts for the 
present Church year. Will our great church sound the signal “ApvANCE” or will it be 
“RETREAT.” 
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Islam for Christ 


Reprinted by permission from The Moslem World. 
ABRAHAM MoorHATCH 


PPARENTLY there are many reasons pointing 
A toward the possible winning of Moslems to 

Christ. Given below are some that in our esti- 
mation are the most outstanding ones. 

(1) Both Judaism, from which Christ came, and 
Islam are the offspring of one father, but by two differ- 
ent sons. Both claim Abraham for father and honor 
him as such. Both are Semitic, they speak nearly simi- 
lar language, they are brought up in the same climate, 
and they have the same psychology. 

(2) Christianity has been from the very beginning 
a great power in the evangelization of the world. Dur- 
ing the last century, through sacrificing many lives and 
the expenditure of large sums of money, Christianity 
has worked and is still working toward the evangeliza- 
tion of the world more than ever before. The world of 
Islam has not been excluded from these blessings. 


(3) There is a still stronger reason that points to- 
ward the winning of Islam by Christianity. Christi- 
anity and Islam in faith and practice are both mono- 
theistic, both believe in revelations from God, and both 
believe in a future life. Islam, which is seven centuries 
younger than Christianity, has borrowed a great many 
doctrines, rites and customs from the Bible. Islam be- 
lieves in the virgin birth of Christ. Islam ranks Christ 
among the six highest prophets, and gives Him the title 
of “Ruh Allah,” which means “The Spirit of God”. 
In spite of all these, Christianity has not won Islam 
over, and everyone wonders why it has not. 

The purpose of this article is to answer that “why,” 
and to give a few suggestions that would, in the opinion 
of the writer, help a great deal to win Islam over to 
Christianity. 


Why Christianity Has Not Succeeded in Winning 
Islam 


Our Lord called this work “fishing”. When He 
called His first disciples, He said, “Come ye after me 
and I will make you to become fishers of men” (Mark 
1:17). Every successful fisher has to be familiar with 
the following three facts-—-the place in which to fish, the 
season in which to fish, and the nature of the fish. 
When we have realized the analogy we shall under- 
stand why Christianity has not thus far won Islam over. 

First Reason—It is very difficult to correct a mistake 
in which one has been brought up. 

Islam is in part the result of perverted Christianity 
and Judaism. We all know well that if, when the 
Arabian prophet appeared, Christianity had been what 
it should have been (Eph. 5:27) there would have been 
no room for Islam in this world. Mohammed was one 
of the many seekers who were groping in the dark- 
ness for light. As Dr. J. H. Shedd said, “If Moham- 
med had died when still a young man, we would call 
him St. Mohammed.” But this Mohammed, who was 


wide awake, sharp and ambitious, instead of meeting 
orthodox teachers from whom he could have learned the 





true Christianity, ran across unlearned Christian preach- 
ers and ignorant Jewish priests from whom he received 
only a vague conception of these true religions. When 
he saw that these, like the religion of his own country, 
did not satisfy a heart longing for spiritual food, he be- 
gan to pick the best of the three religions, namely, Chris- 
tianity,Judaism and paganism, fusing them and mold- 
ing a new faith out of them. From this time on, this 
Arabian prophet plunged into a sea of mistakes and 
blunders and kept wading deeper and deeper into it. 
He has gone so far that it is almost impossible to bring 
him back out of this sea. To quote the late Dr. J. H. 
Shedd: “The Eastern Church has for thirteen hundred 
years been reaping the fruits of her mistakes, and will 
continue to do so ‘until the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in’”. (Rom. 11:25.) 


Second Reason—There is much of truth in Islam. 


We have already said that Islam is the fruit of car- 
nal Christianity of the seventh century; we have also 
said that Mohammed borrowed a great deal from Chris- 
tianity and Judaism (although he changed and per- 
verted whatever he borrowed). We can therefore sav 
that there are elements of truth in Islam. We can 
candidly say that Islam is as much higher than pagan- 
ism as it is lower than Christianity. As an example, 
we shall take Usool-i-din—the roots of Islam’s reli- 
gion. Islam believes in Towhid (monotheism) in 
Nebuvat (revelations of God through prophets), in 
Maad (future life). An outsider, when observing 
these and other doctrines, cannot help but see the great 
advance of Islam over paganism, and will agree with us 
that there are elements of truth in Islam. Moreover, 
Mohammed accepted the Old and New Testaments and 
cited these as witnesses to his claim. Mohammed men- 
tioned many of the Biblical prophets, giving the highest 
title to Christ, calling Him “Ruh Allah” which means 
the Spirit of God. One can readily see that it is very 
hard to turn believers in such things from their belief. 
To this let us add the short and concise creed of Islam— 
“La ilaha illa’llah, Muhammadun Rasul Allah.” Trans- 
lated into English it would read thus: “There is no 
god but God, Mohammed is the Apostle of God.” Mo- 
hammedan rites and rituals and the legalizing of loose 
living contribute a good deal to make it so hard to con- 
vert Moslems. 

Third Reason—The fanatical spirit in Islam. 

Although Mohammed seems to have admitted that 
there was truth in other monotheistic religions, the fol- 
lowing quotation gives us a gocd idea of what he really 
thought concerning other faiths. T. W. Arnold, the 
protagonist for Islarn among the scholars, says: “The 
message of Islam was not for Arabia only; the whole 
world was to share in it. As there was but one God, 
so there was to be but one religion, into which all 
men were to be invited. This claim, to be universal, 
to hold sway over all men and all nations, found 
a practical illustration in the letters which Mohammed 
is said to have sent in the year 628 to the great poten- 
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tates of that time. An invitation to embrace Islam 
was sent in this year to the Emperor Heraclius, the 
king of Persia, the governor of Yemen, the governor 
of Egypt and the king of Abyssinia.” 

The text of the letter to the Emperor of the Byzan- 
tine Empire as given in Muslim and Bukhari is as fol- 
lows: 

“In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassion- 
ate. From Mohammed the servant of Allah and His Apos- 
tle to Heraclius the Ruler of the Roman Empire. Peace 
be on whoever follows the guidance. After this I invite 
thee with the invitation of Islam. ‘Embrace Islam, and 
thou wilt be secure. Embrace Islam, and Allah will 
give thee thy reward twice over. But if thou turn away, 
then on thee will be the sin of thy subjects. O people 
of the Book, come to a doctrine equal between us and 
you, namely that ye do not worship any except Allah, 
and do not associate anything with Him; and that some 
of us take not others as lords besides Allah. But if ye 
turn away, then say, O believers, I bear witness that we 
are Moslems.” (Koran, III:57). 


From the very beginning up to the present day this 
fanatical spirit has been running through Islam and has 
been one of its constituents. Even under such strong 
governments as Russia and England, a Mohammedan 
has not been able to embrace another faith without 
putting his life in great danger at the hands of his 
own people. The following quotation will help the 
reader to get an idea of what we are speaking. Mr. 
E. M. Wright of Tabriz, in an article in The Moslem 
World, says—‘‘The recent book of Dr. Zwemer on ‘The 
Law of Apostasy in Islam’ shows that the Koran itself, 
and also the more trustworthy Traditions, demand the 
death of anyone who apostatizes to any other religion. 
This has not only been a theory, but has been success- 
fully carried out throughout the history of Islam.” 

Fourth Reason—The mystical doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Holy Book says, “And that no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,” (I 
Corin. 12:3). This verse explains what we are going 
to say. Christianity is not a form or system arranged 
by man, that it may be felt through one’s senses, but 
it is life from Life, and “is the life that flows from 
the vine to the branches.” Therefore, it is no wonder 
that one who has not had the experience in his own life 
cannot understand it. 

Let us take for an example some of the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, such as the “new birth”. Nico- 
demus, a ruler of the Jews, could not understand it, 
how could a wandering Arab understand it? Another 
is the doctrine of the Holy Trinity—three persons— 
one God. Another is atonement through the blood of 
Jesus. By what logic and by means of what example 
could you explain these to one who has not been touched 
by the Spirit of God? The following incident will ex- 
plain more clearly what I have in mind. Many an 
eager man searching for the truth has approached the 
writer with statements such as this, “Kasha (Minister), 
that which you have in your head is better than what 
I have in mine. I want to be a Christian; can you 
give me a formula by repeating which I can turn Chris- 
tian?” Poor Moslem, what he has in mind is that a 
person, by simply repeating the Mohammedan creed, 
practicing circumcision and purification of the body, 





can turn into an one hundred per cent Moslem. Doubt- 
less, this is the idea of most candidates for admission 
to Christianity from Islam. After the second or third 
visit to the church, they want to be baptized, thinking 
that baptism will turn them into Christians. 

Fifth. Reason—The conduct of the so-called Chris- 
tian nations. 

This may be a new reason, but it nevertheless is a 
forceful one. The world of today is much smaller than 
the world of yesterday. There was a day when it was 
only once in a while that a Moslem or a Chinese came 
in contact with a Westerner. If this Westerner was a 
diplomatic agent he, either to insure respect for himself 
or for the country he was representing, lived a life that 
was higher morally and otherwise than that of the sur- 
rounding natives. If he was not the agent of an earthly 
power, he was that of a Heavenly Power (a mission- 
ary), who through his life was preaching the Gospel 
of Salvation. Whoever was in touch with the self- 
denying life of the young Henry Martyn, the godly life 
of Dr. J. H. Shedd, the useful lives of Dr. J. P. Cochran 
and others, would doubtless be favorably impressed with 
Christianity. But that day is past; many tourists from 
Islamic countries visit Europe and America, and Isla- 
mic countries are in turn visited by Westerners. They 
come in contact with all types of Western characters; 
some make an entirely different impression on Mos- 
lem minds. The result is, these Moslems are driven 
away from instead of being brought nearer Christianity. 
Look at the results of the great World War. It has 
left undying memories of barbarism, and has driven 
many from the grates of Christianity. Give the world 
one hundred per cent Christianity, and the whole world, 
Islam included, will become one hundred per cent 
Christian. 


Methods of Winning Islam for Christ 


Thus far we have spoken from our experience among 
Moslems of the obstacles in the way of the winning of 
them over to Christ. Now we offer some suggestions 
that would, in our estimation, help accomplish the task. 

(1) Select and appoint men fit for the work. 

The winning of the Moslem peoples—those that have 
some light, those who have personal ideas and capabili- 
ties of which they are proud—is truly a hard task. I 
wish we could come out of the old mistake, namely: 
the Jews said, “Jews and Gentiles,’ Greeks said, “Greeks 
and Barbarians,” the Romans said, “Romans and Phi- 
lippians.”” Why should we say, “Americans and foreign- 
ers,’ which really means that whoever is not of our 
language and country is not civilized? If this is the 
attitude of those who send the missionaries, it is no 
wonder that some of the missionaries are appointed and 
sent without considering whether this man or woman is 
sound in faith or not, gifted for learning foreign lan- 
guages or not, a profound speaker or not. A person going 
abroad needs a strong mind as well as a strong body. 
To judge four hundred million Chinese by a few laun- 
dry-men who have come here to earn their bread is not 
fair, and to judge three hundred million Hindus by a 
few who labor on the western coast is not right. The 
Orient has a long history behind it, the Orient has con- 
tributed to the world all her religion. The Moham- 
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medan is a naturally philosophically inclined person, a 
good and ready speaker and very proud.of his ancestry. 
To convince such a person that he is wrong is not an 
easy task. As one of their poets says: 


“It is not the job of every goat to thrash the crop, 
But an ox mature in age is necessary.” 


Therefore, select and appoint men who have the spirit 
of self-sacrifice and have the ability to meet the situa- 
tion. 

(2) Be well acquainted with the language, religion 
and customs of your field. 

A knowledge of the language is necessary to express 
one’s thoughts. A knowledge of the religion is neces- 
sary to answer religious questions. Knowledge of the 
customs is necessary to understand the psychology of 
the people. Although it is impossible for one over thirty 
years of age to learn a language perfectly, it is possible 
to learn enough to accomplish one’s purpose. A few 
hours a day in a study room with a native teacher is 
not sufficient. One must go and mix with the people 
and hear the language spoken. They say in Persian: 
“Khab kardan as poor kardan ast”—practice makes 
perfect. It would be a great help to a young man who 
is going to a foreign field to acquire some knowledge 
of that language in an American institution. 

To be well acquainted with the religion of Islam 
is essential. It is not sufficient merely to know the 
name of the Arabian prophet, their holy book, a little 
of the history of Caliphs, to look out of curiosity at 
mosques and minarets, to observe their passion plays 
and prayer; but one must know what Mohammed and 
the Koran say about the Bible and Christ, and what 
part of their faith is borrowed from Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, and what changes they have made in Biblical 
stories. Furthermore, a missionary ought to be ac- 
quainted with Islam’s literature, philosophy, poetry and 
all the superstitions. Dr. Henry C. Schuler of Teheran 
says: “For any effective work among Persians it is 
essential that the missionary should thoroughly under- 
stand what the Shiah doctrine of Tagiah is, and its 
practical influence on the lives of the people. I do not 
think it is too strong a statement to say that an aggres- 
Sive missionary, who does not understand this subject, 
will probably do more harm than good in Persia, if he 
is allowed to have his own way.” 

(3) Adapt one’s self to one’s environment. 

It is truly a difficult thing to drop opinions one has 
been brought up with and take up something totally 
different. It requires self-denial, but self-denial is 
the first lesson in the School of Christ. ; 

How wise was Dr. Perkins, pioneer missionary in 
Urumiah, who on arrival adopted native dress. This is 
not essential these days, but, one must adapt one’s self 
in such ways as to win them over. The business-like 
Western phrases such as “I have no time”, “I have not 
been invited”, have no place in an Oriental’s head. The 
Oriental is always ready to welcome you to his house, 
and he expects as much from you. Prestige is every- 
thing in the East; he will expect the same of you. His 
time is not limited, he will expect the same of you. 
What a beautiful example we have in St. Paul: “For 
though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself 





servant unto all, that I might gain the more.” (I Cor. 
9:19.) 

We have often been asked what is the cause of the 
rapid growth of Islam among the different tribes. We 
answer, along with other causes one is that as soon as 
a person, regardless of color or nationality, embraces 
Islam, he automatically and instantly becomes a mem- 
ber of the Moslem community and a full fledged brother 
to every Moslem, in religion, in marriage and in every 
right that belongs to a Moslem. Above all, we have the 
example of Christ before us; He became man in order 
to save men. 

(4) Train and encourage native workers. 

At the beginning we called this work fishing for souls. 
For the fishing of one Mohammedan two men are needed, 
or one man gifted two ways. He should love the 
Mohammedan and should know him. A foreign mis- 
sionary loves the Mohammedan, but the question is, does 
he know him? ‘The missionary field will always need 
foreign missionaries, but the banner of Christ must be 
planted on the heights of Islam by native workers. It 
will be planted by one who knows Moslems, understands 
the ways of Moslems; one who has been persecuted by 
Moslems. He is the one who knows what it is to turn 
a murderer and hater into a loving brother. At the 
Jerusalem conference of 1924, an Armenian professor 
who had had very little to say stood up and made the 
following statement: 

“We Armenians have been persecuted and butchered 
bv Islam; we Armenians must work for the conversion 
of Islam.” What a great statement to echo from that 
haly mount! 


Dr. S. M. Zwemer says in his recent publication ‘“Mos- 
lem Women”: “First of all, let us lay to heart the 
very crux of the problem, e. g. the fact that the great 
evangelists to the Mohammedans. must be from 
among the Mohammedans themselves.” 

(5) Love should be the weapon. 

Every Moslem who meets you is prepared to discuss 
and argue. He would not be afraid to meet the most 
learned Christian theologian. Discussion leads to quar- 
reling, quarreling leads to hatred, the result is—you 
lose the game. Often it is necessary to answer yes or 
no, or to give some proofs to convince your opponent, 
or to defend yourself. But all this should be done with 
a Christlike spirit. Speak respectfully of their prophet, 
of the Koran, of their traditions and rites: Never seek 
victory over your opponent, but seek for his immortal 
soul. You will be much more successful if your friend 
leaves with this in his mind, that you are a simple and 
pure minded man who is trying to do him a good 
turn even though he thinks you’re mistaken. The sword 
of love is two edged. 


The future, in conclusion, calls for one plan, the only 
one, started by Christ and followed by Paul and his 
companions, viz., to preach Christ and Him crucified; 
and one object, to build up men in the stature of Christ. 
All the mission institutions, such as schools, orphan- 
ages, hospitals, relief work, etc., find their proper place. 
Let it be known that these are not secular institutions 
but Christian. The object of missionary work is not the 
education of the world, but to lead the world to Christ. 

Tabriz, Persia. 
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How We Got Our English Bible 


I. D. SteetE, D. D., in The Presbyterian Advance 


read and studied more than any other book in 

the world. It has been the Christians’ Bible for 
more than 2,000 years. It was the first book ever 
printed in the world, about 1450 A. D., in Latin. It 
was the first book printed in America. Before the days 
of printing it was in written form, or manuscript. It 
is the oldest history in the world, in what it teaches. 
Beginning with the creation of man and ending with 
the life of Christ and his apostles. It has 39 books in 
the Old Testament and 27 in the New Testament. It 
covered a period of hundreds of years in time of writ- 
ing. 

‘The Bible is the best seller in all the world. Over 
a billion copies have been sold in the last 125 years. 
In 1926 there were over ten million sold in America, 
and over ten million sold in England, and four million 
sold in China. It has been translated into 800 langu- 
ages and dialects, and printed in 592 languages and 
dialects, which is eight times more than any other book 
translated into twenty times more languages than 
Shakespeare. 


ber Bible is with us in millions of homes. It is 


Bible Manuscripts 


There are more old written copies of the Bible— 
called manuscripts—than any other book. The number 
of the old manuscripts of the classics now extant is about 
12. The number of old manuscripts of the Bible is 
about 1,610. Out of these, Palestine and Egypt have 
100, Italy 320, England 250, Russia 73, Spain 19, 
Switzerland 14. The three oldest of these are preserved 
in museums—one in London, one in Rome, one in 
Russia. 

From Abraham’s time on, the Old Testament, history 
and teachings, centers in and around God’s dealings 
with the Hebrew people. All the books in the Old 
Testament were written by Jews. The Old Testament 
was translated from Hebrew into Greek in Egypt by 
seventy great Jewish scholars, about 220 years before 
Christ came. That translation is called the Septua- 
gint. That translation was in common use among the 
Jews in the days of Christ. Did you ever think how 
much we are indebted to the Jew for this wonderful 
book ? 


The New Testament 


The New Testament was written in Greek by the dis- 
ciples of Christ, ranging in date from twelve to fifty 
years after his death. When Paul was converted, he 
became the most aggressive and earnest preacher of all 
the apostles. He traveled, preached, and organized 
churches throughout Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. He 
made three great missionary trips, preaching and or- 
ganizing churches. Later in life he wrote thirteen let- 
ters to those churches and to Christians, calling them 
by name and signing his name to the letters (II Thes. 
3:17). The churches held these letters as sacred and 
inspired of God. Paul asked some of these churches 
to have his letters read to the other congregations (Col. 
4:16; I Thes. 5:27). We have these letters in our Bible 


today. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John wrote the four 
Gospels of the New Testament. The churches held these 
Gospels as sacred and read them. in public services as 
we do today. 

In Paul’s letter to a church, he mentions by name 
Clement, a Christian friend of his in Rome (Phil. 4:3). 
After the death of Paul, this Clement wrote a letter to 
the church in Corinth, Greece (95 A. D.) and cites the 
letter Paul wrote the church, in Corinth, and told them 
to re-read it, and stop party strife. For Paul had warned 
them against parties in the church (I Cor. 1:10-13). 
This Clement mentions Peter, Paul and Apollos by name 
in that letter, which has fifty-eight chapters in it, 
treating of Christ and the early church. 

The apostles not only preached and wrote the Gos- 
pels, but set apart preachers and officers for the church. 
These men not only preached but also wrote letters to 
churches, quoting from the written Gospels of the apostles 
and quoting them as Holy Scripture. One of the early 
preachers and teachers after the apostles was Polycarp, 
who was taught and trained by St. John and associated 
with others who had seen the Lord while he was alive. 
Polycarp (60-125 A. D.) was a preacher, teacher and 
writer. We have his letter in fourteen chapters written 
to Christians. In the seventh chapter alone of the 
letter, he makes thirty-four quotations from the writers 
of the New Testament. He mentions Paul by name as 
an inspired apostle. 


Ireneus, a preacher and a pastor, was taught and 
trained under the influence of Polycarp, who personally 
saw and heard St. John and the other apostles teach 
and preach. He uses this language: “I remember well 
the place in which the holy Polycarp sat and spoke. I 
remember the discourses he delivered to the people, 
and how he described his relations with St. John, the 
apostle and others who had been with the Lord. How 
he recited the sayings of Christ, and the miracles Christ 
wrought, his doctrine, how he (Polycarp) had received 
the record from eye witnesses who had seen the word 
of life (Christ), and how he received them as agree- 
ing in everything with the Scriptures (Gospels).” This 
shows the New Testament was then in the hands of the 
church at that early day. This Ireneus was educated 
by one whom St. John had taught. He mentions Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John by name, and says they 
wrote the Gospels of Christ, and that Paul wrote his 
letters (Books 3, chapter 1). Irenzus himself traveled 
over Palestine, and Asia Minor and was a missionary 
to Gaul and also visited Rome. He says Paul and 
Peter preached in Rome. 


Early Witnesses 


Justin Martyr was born in Palestine near Jacob’s 
well, about 95 A. D. This was about the time St. 
John died. He was a pagan; his father was a Greek. 
He was well educated and became a Christian. He 
wrote on the divinity of the Christian system. Nearly 
all the principal events of the life of Christ can be 
found in his writings. He learned these facts as he 
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says, from the “Memoirs, which I say were composed 
by the apostles, and called Gospels.” Of the many 
quotations he makes, we cite two. He quotes the Lord’s 
prayer in the garden, “If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me,” and the words of Christ on the cross, “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” It is clear that 
the Gospels were in the hands of the immediate follow- 
ers of the apostles at that early time. 

Tertullian, a son of a Roman officer, was born in 
Carthage about 150 A. D. He was well educated and 
a gifted pagan. He became a Christian and a flaming 
preacher and prolific writer. He threw out the chal- 
lenge to any who had not seen the writings of the apostles, 
and did not believe such writings were to be seen, to 
go to the Apostolic churches, where these authentic let- 
ters were kept, and read for themselves, in Jerusalem, 
Corinth, Greece, Ephesus, Philippi, or at Rome. This 
Tertullian makes more quotations from the New Testa- 
ment, and longer quotations from the New Testament 
writers, than all the writers of the Roman empire quoted 
from the writing of Cicero, or from Tacitus for three 
hundred years. This documentary evidence could be 
made twice as strong by witnesses, but it is not needed 
for the average reader. We read the writings of Cicero 
and of Czsar, and never doubt them, neither is there any 


reason to doubt the writers of the New Testament, or 
the miracles of Christ. 


Bible Translations 


Jerome lived where Christ was born, in Bethlehem, 
Palestine, about 330-390 A. D. He labored for years 
and translated the New Testament from Greek, and 
later the Old Testament from Hebrew into Latin. This 
was a monumental, noble work for that age. It became 
the Christian Bible for more than a thousand years, 
and is substantially the Catholic Bible today. He cor- 
rected many errors in words made by copying in the 
then existing Bible of his day, as: “Rejoicing in hope, 
serving the time,” he corrected it to read, “Rejoicing 
in. hope, serving the Lord,” which was correct. The 
copies of their Bible read: “Bring not an accusation 


Note:—Any of our readers interested 


against an elder.” He corrected it, by the oldest Bible 
manuscripts, to read: ‘Without two or three witnesses.” 
For these changes he was called “A subverter of all 
faith in the Bible,” for “he changed the inspired work 
of God,” the worst of heretics. But his translation won 
with the church and masses. 

Many efforts were made to translate the Bible for 
the English people from the time of Alfred the Great 
to Wyclif, 1367, and Tyndal, 1535 A. D. The two lat- 
ter were graduates of Oxford. About that time classic 
literature revived. Hebrew and Greek Bibles, with 
grammars and dictionaries, more than fourteen editions, 
came from the printing press within a short time. Four 
editions in one year—a marked milestone of the hand 
of God in history to give the Bible to the masses of the 
people. 

William Tyndal had access to the original languages 
of the Bible. Under great difficulties he made a com- 
plete translation of the Bible from Hebrew and Greek 
for the English people. It was so full of beauty, ease, 
and elegant expressions, there has been but little im- 
provement made by those who put out later works. For 
giving the Bible to the English people he was jailed, 
strangled and burned at the stake October 6, 1536. 
Copies of his Bible were burned in. front of St Paul’s 
in London, as a “burnt offering mest pleasing to Al- 
mighty God.”—A horrible comment on men high in the 
Church doing the work of the devil in the name of the 
Lord. But that Bible was not destroyed. Thousands of 
copies went out to the people. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, 1558, there came the “Geneva 
Bible,” also called the “Breeches Bible,” from render- 
ing Gen. 3:7, that Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves and 
“made themselves breeches.” It was the first to divide 
chapters into verses. It was a very popular Bible, dear 
to the hearts of the people, and was especially a family 
Bible, and had a great demand, as 150 editions were 
printed in 86 years. It was under King James, of Eng- 
land, when fifty-four great scholars gave us, in 1611, 
our King James Authorized Version. Since then the 
English and American Versions, and a number of in- 
dividual translations, are well known. 





in a more extended study of this subject 


will find much of interest in How We Got Our Bible, by J. Paterson Smythe, price 75c, 
or The Bible, What It Is and How It Came Down to Us (paper), 20c. Order from Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





Notice--A ttention 


$500, $300, and $200 in cash, and gold, silver and 
bronze medals are offered as prizes by the Committee in 
charge of the “National Oratorical Contest on Outlaw- 
War Treaties”. 

The contests may be held at any time until World 
Goodwill Day, May 18, 1928. Contestants must be of 


High School age. Nearly a hundred outstanding edu- 
cational and church leaders in all parts of the country 
constitute the Sponsoring Committee. Full particulars 


may be secured from the Secretaries, A. C. Watkins, 532 
Seventeenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C., or 
S. L. Gulick, 105 East 22 Street, New York City. 
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“My Fee Will Be--”’ 
The Chronicle of a Surgeon 


By Rev. Louis H. Evans 


OR two weeks I was in the home of Dr. and 

Mrs. McAnlis of the great Severance Mission 

Compound at Seoul, Korea. This mission cen- 
ter is world-famed for its medical and surgical skill and 
for the efficiency of its hospital corps. The institution 
has the most modern equipment, and is conducted with 
singular efficiency. There I spent much time going 
through the wards and viewing the apparent miracles 
that the hands of medical missionaries were working. 

I saw suffering of all kinds. Especially was I touched 
by the sight of the crowds of people in the waiting rooms, 
who listened to evangelists speaking of the Christ for 
the heart as well as for the body. Mothers with dying 
babes were there, mothers themselves dying, the aged 
and feeble, the blind and those in whose faces were the 
flush of fever or the sallow shadow of starvation. 

Dr. Ludlow gave me the privilege of watching him 
operate on some of his patients. This skilled mission- 
ary surgeon is known throughout the Orient; once a 
partner of two of the greatest physicians of New York, 
he had heard the call, had left his large income and 
work of influence, and had come, as many others had 
come, to “bury himself” amid the squalor and the sick- 
ness of distressed Korea. 

For five hours I was in the operating room. I saw 
Dr. Ludlow deftly operate on a Korean man, next on 
a.Korean woman, and then perform a serious abdominal 
operation on another pain-wracked dweller in that 
land. In the sweltering hot room, with his assistants 
quietly aiding him, I saw this great physician skillfully 
struggling to draw his patient’s body back from the jaws 
of death. While he worked on through the hours I 
grew faint; at times I had to leave the room in quest 
of fresh air. But he worked tirelessly, now and then 
interjecting for my benefit a word as to the gratitude of 
the suffering people. And still he labored, toiling until 
he was satisfied that all had been done that could be 
done. 


When he had finished, I stepped to his side. Gazing 


at his face, which was streaming wet from his exertions, 
and pale with the pallor that comes from keen anxiety 
and intense strain, I asked him: “Doctor, how can you 
stand it? Surely every day is not like this.” 

He merely smiled. 

“How much money would you have received in the 
States for an operation like this?” 

“Oh, about six hundred dollars.” 

“How much will you receive for this one?” 
A strange light blazed into his tired eyes. 
never forget this reply of that moment. ‘My fee,” re- 
plied the missionary physician, “my fee will be this 
man’s gratitude—and there can be no richer reward 

than that.” 

Some men’s souls are too big to be contained within 
their breasts; they overflow in deeds of sympathy and 
toil and love. 

Multiply a thousand times such incidents as this, and 
you ‘will realize, in some degree, what it means for the 
hand of Christ through His ambassadors to be able to 
touch the old and the sick and the dying in a dark and 
neglected land. The need is great. Even now in Korea 
there are districts where hundreds of thousands of men 
and women are without any medical care whatever. 

In the city of Andong stands a large brick hospital, 
with spacious wards and fine equipment—yet stands 
closed; it has no physician. If some young man, some 
member of a profession which at home is ofttimes 
crowded, were to heed this silent call, he would at once 
become the only physician for a million people. 

May God soon find, for this land of His, men trained 
to combat the enemies which would kill human bodies— 
men whose interest and zeal and conception of their 
task and responsibility is so much that of the Great 
Physician that it will not be bounded nor limited by 
seas or borders or gulfs or races or flags, men who can 
look through rags and dirt and ignorance and caste, 
and say, ‘“‘A man’s a man for a’ that—worth saving at 
any cost, body and soul.” 


I shall 





the head before him. 
the Christ. 


their challenge is striking. 








In the Invalides in Paris one must look down to see the great granite sarcoph- 
agus in which rest the body of Napoleon. 
his tomb be arranged thus in order that all who came to look upon him need bow 
But across the room, above the altar there is an image of 
Looking down one sees the Prince of War, who saw men vaguely as 
trees; looking up one sees the Prince of Peace, who saw men clearly as men, made 
in the image of God. The one sent multitudes of men to death to further his own 
ambition; the other poured out his life to lift men up to God. The contrast in 


Stripped of all illusion the choice stands out sharp and clear. 
back to barbarism; the other to a new world. There is no alternative. 


of Peace holds the hope of mankind. We must have his vision, the vision that sees 
men as men. .. . 


Then, and only then, will there be an end of war. 


It is said that he left a request that 


One way _—" 
The Prince 


—Ray Erwin Baber in Presbyterian Advance. 
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The following are the statistics concerning lynchings 

for the past year as compiled by 
Lynchings in Tuskegee Institute in the De- 
1927 partment of Records and Re- 

search. There were 16 persons 
lynched in 1927. This is 14 less than the number 30 
for 1926, 1 less than the number 17 for 1925, the same 
number 16 as for 1924 and 17 Jess than the number 33 
for 1923. 12 of the persons lynched were taken from 
the hands of the law, 6 from jails and 6 from officers 
of the law outside of jails. 4 of the persons were burned 
to death, 2 were put to death and then their bodies 
burned. 

There were 42 instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynchings. 8 of these were in Northern states 
and 34 in Southern states. In 24 of the cases the pris- 
oners were removed or the guards augmented or other 
precautions taken. In 18 other instances, armed force 
was used to repel the would be lynchers. 68 persons, 
15 white and 53 Negroes were thus saved from death 
at the hands of mobs. 

All of the persons lynched were Negroes. The of- 
fenses charged were—murder, 7; attempted murder, 2; 
rape, 2; attempted rape, 3; improper conduct, 1; charge 
not reported, 1. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the num- 
ber in each state are as follows: Arkansas, 3; Ken- 
tucky, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 7; Missouri, 1; 
Tennessee, 2; Texas, 1. 

The fact that almost half of the whole number of 
lynchings should have occurred in one Southern state 
will give her a pre-eminence far from desirable, and 
should lead her citizens to a serious and anxious exami- 
nation of the sources of this lawlessness, of both the 
original crimes and the equally lawless retaliation for 
them. 


—_O-————_ 


“Approximately six thousand cases and barrels of contra- 
band liquor, valued at between 
$200,000 and $300,000, seized 
in three houses along the water 
front.” Of course this was in 
the United States where we are told that Prohibition is 
making crime and has created a lamentable condition 
of lawlessness! No; it was up in the Province of 
Quebec where, anti-prohibitionists are telling us, a veri- 
table El Dorado has been established by government 
control, and all the terrible problems that exist in Pro- 
hibition United States have been solved almost over- 
night. The facts appear in a dispatch sent out from 
Quebec under date of November 24, and anybody who 
knows the whole story concerning conditions in the 
province and views it without prejudice knows that this 
is not an isolated instance, but is typical of the boot- 
legging that has gone on under so-called government 
control. There is much evidence to prove that in every 
Canadian province where the sale of liquor is legalized 
similar conditions of bootlegging and lawlessness exist: 
Whatever may be said against Prohibition, the plea that 
it creates lawlessness seems to be wide of the mark. 
Every effort to control or regulate the liquor traffic has 
created and continues to create lawlessness of precisely 


That Matter of 
Lawlessness! 


the same sort that exists under Prohibition —The Con- 
yregationalist, Dec. 15, 1927. 
—_O-——__ 

The annual observance of Race Relations Sunday—the 
sixth since its inception in 1923 
—will take place this year on 
February 12th, when thousands 
of churches, Sunday schools, Y. 
M. C. A.’s, young people’s socie- 
ties, and other religious groups will focus their atten- 
tion on the problems of race. Especial emphasis will 
be laid this year on penitence and prayer for the com- 
plete suppression of lynching and mob violence in 
America. In issuing this call the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Race Relations points out the fact that 
in the last forty years more than four thousand persons 
have been put to death by mobs in this country, and 
that crimes of this character, though less numerous 
than formerly, are still of frequent occurrence. 

A pamphlet containing topics and suggestions for the 
observance of Race Relations Sunday can be had for 
five cents a copy from the Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. Other pamphlets on the subject may be had with- 
out charge from the Commission on Inter-racial Coop- 
eration, 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

———QO———_ 

An event of outstanding importance to the foreign re- 
lations of the United States oc- 
curred late in November when 
Senator Arthur Capper (Repub- 
lican) of Kansas, announced 
that at the forthcoming session 
of the Senate he would propose a joint resolution pro- 
viding for the renunciation by treaty of resort‘to war 
and calling for the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration or conciliation. 

The Capper resolution calls attention to the fact that 
the present arbitration treaty between the United States 
and France lapses in February, 1928, and refers also to 
the proposal of M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for France, that the two countries enter into an engage- 
ment providing for the “renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy.” 

Senator Capper moves that it be declared the policy 
of the United States by treaty with France and other 
like-minded nations to voice such a renunciation, and in 
addition to formally accept the definition of an aggressor 
nation as one which having agreed to submit inter- 
national difficulties to conciliation, arbitration, or judi- 
cial settlement, begins hostilities without having done so. 
By the terms of the resolution the President is requested 
to enter into negotiations with France and other like- 
minded nations for the purpose of concluding such trea- 
ties. 

Senator Capper is a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. His proposed resolution is 
looked upon by students of international affairs as the 
most important step in international relations initiated 
by a member of Congress since the World War. It is 
likely to attract world-wide interest as it indicates a 
practical legislative move in international affairs on the 
part of the United States. 


Race Relations 
Sunday, Febru- 
ary 12 


Senator Capper 
Proposes Reply 
to Briand Offer 
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BIBLE HISTORY: GENESIS TO ESTHER 
By ANDREW W. BLAcKWwoop, D. D. 
Fleming Revell Co. Price, $1.50. 


Professor Andrew W. Blackwood, of the Louisville 
Seminary, has written a popular book on the Old Testa- 
ment, which will be issued soon by the Revell Co., under 
the heading, “Bible History: Genesis to Esther.” 

The book is intended for lay students, either in Sunday 


school classes and other church organizations, or in 


school and college. It avoids technical questions and 
endeavors to state in an interesting way the religious 
message of each book, with its bearing on life today. 

The volume will sell for $1.50 and may be ordered 
from the Presbyterian Committee, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va. 





THE GODDESS OF MERCY 
By JAMES LIVINGSTON STEWART 
Revell. Price, $2.00 

Those of us who read and enjoyed “The Laughing 
Buddha,” will be glad to find another book by Dr. Stew- 
art. “The Goddess of Mercy” is unusually interesting 
from the story standpoint, teeming with mystery, ro- 
mance and adventure. There are mountain fastnesses, se- 
cluded caves, soldier bands, bandits, a stolen baby, and 
an idyl of true love. 

Added to this, we get an authentic and stirring picture 
of the China of today, with its turmoil and confusion, 
its lack of unified and responsible government, and its 
slow and painful progress toward a dawning ideal. After 
having read this, we feel that we have come nearer to an 
understanding of the heart and soul of China. 


THE PLASTIC AGE OF THE GOSPEL 


By ANDREW C. ZENOoS, Dean and Professor of Historical 
Theology in McCormick Theological Seminary. 


The McMillan Co., New York. Price, $1.75. 


In this book, the subtitle of which is A Manual of New 
Testament Theology, Prof. Andrew C. Zenos, Dean and 
Professor of Historical Theology in McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, has put together in book form the 
teaching which he has been giving in his classroom for 
many years. His office in the great Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Northwest and his outstanding 
reputation as a teacher, lead one to look in this book for 
much that is worthwhile in the field of New Testament 
study. 

And if you are a minister or trained Bible student, 
with time to spend on a book of this sort, it will re- 
pay your study. At the same time, it should be studied 
with caution. It undertakes to put before you the New 
Testament in the making, but it leaves almost entirely 
out of view the inspiring and controlling factor in the 
process, the Holy Spirit. Its chief effort is analysis, 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


there is too little synthesis. Almost anyone with a small 
screwdriver can take a watch to pieces; only a skilled 
watchmaker can put it together again. 

Professor Zenos takes the New Testament to pieces, 
attempting to show the theology of Jesus, of Paul, of 
John, of James, of Peter, and when it is done, they lie, 
in his view, a heap of dismembered parts. 

But the beauty and glory of the New Testament is not 
its complexity but its extraordinary unity. And this 
unity the so-called historic method, which Professor 
Zenos uses, utterly fails to see, or at least to show.—R. A. 
Lapsley. 





PAUL OF FRANCE 


By Clarence Stratton. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Pp. 292. $2. 


Reviewed by Elliot Field, D. D. 


A capital book for boys and for those grown-ups who 
like a clean, straight forward, engrossing romance. On 
the background of the fifth crusade, Clarence Stratton has 
woven a fascinating tale, replete with stirring adventure. 
Most of the events of the story are based upon details 
in the old French chronicles written by Joinville and 
by Geoffrey, of Villehardouin, the historian of the: cru- 
sade, and so are to be trusted as true to history and to 
type. The reader follows with ever-increasing interest 
the fortunes of the boy Paul, who is kidnapped from 
his French home by a band of soldier hirelings and 
thrust into the exciting events of the conference at 
Venice, the taking of Zara, and the siege and sack of 
Constantinople. The youthful hero becomes expert in 
arms and‘in physical prowess, albeit not incredibly so, 
and comes to success more by the use of his wits and 
the force of his high principles than by any appeal 
to brute strength: or the favorings of fortune. The 
author vividly pictures the exciting but ineffective cam- 
paign against the Saracens in Egypt and transports us 
back to France in the company of the King for the de 
nouement of the story. 

The author’s style is crisp and direct, free from the 
affectations of lurid word painting; with the result that 
here we have a lucid narrative of sustained interest, 
devoid of the historical pedantry which so often gorges 
books of this kind. The characterization is splendid, not 
overdone, and in these action-studies of the men and 
women of those rough-and-ready times we glimpse the 
true aims of the soldiers of fortune and of misfortune 
who enlisted or were drafted to fight against the in- 
fidel—adventure, slaughter, and booty. There is no glori- 
fication of war. The character of Paul, the practical 
idealist, set opposite his swashbuckling comrades of that 
early 13th century, is a compensation for the cut-throat 
ethics of the day. Religion receives scant mention, just 
as, in point of historical fact, it afforded scant motiva- 
tion for the deeds of lords, ladies and peasants. Pawl 
of France is a wholesome story with nothing of: the 
goody-goody about it, and a sterling book to recommend 
for Sunday School libraries and to all who like a good 
tale for the telling thereof. 
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Criticism Versus Creation 


CHARLES HappON NABERS 


be measured by the caliber of its national leaders, 

by the men who by that nation are remembered 
the longest and praised the highest. As Ernest was 
transformed into the image of the Great Stone Face 
by studying it, so people usually become like unto those 
who become national idols. 

America is indeed fortunate in the type of its heroes. 
No nation, with so short a life, has so many splendid 
characters. Yet we live today in a time when many 
noted writers and fluent speakers are hunting for flaws 
and defects in the lives of our national leaders rather 
than for virtues and excellences of character. It is a 
day of wholesale criticism. 

One author gossips of the European church leaders 
under the title, “Painted Windows,” the title itself im- 
plying hypocrisy. Another writer herds brief biog- 
raphies under the caption, ‘“‘Damaged Souls.” Recent 
books on George Washington describe minutely the 
things which kept him from being an angel rather than 
those things which lifted him far above the men of his 
day. If, however, the Father of our country had clay 
feet yet there are few men capable of filling his shoes. 
In other books Lincoln’s eccentricities are emphasized, 
the frailties of Henry Ward Beecher are told in fullest 
detail, and a recent president, in novel and play, is 
depicted in colors drab and dull. Hero after hero is 
pulled down from his pedestal by writers who prefer 
to dwell with the filthy pig sty thinkers. 

What of it? 

On many an escutcheon there are black blots; even 
upon the sun astronomers find huge spots; within the 
most valuable diamond there are flaws; no mere man 
is perfect. 

Are we here to admire the glory of the escutcheon or 
to study the blots? Are we here to look at the spots 
on the sun or to enjoy and profit by the genial rays of 
the king of day? Are we here to hunt for flaws or to 
observe the brilliance of the precious stone? Are we 
here to search out the errors, mistakes, and sins of the 
great souls of the ages, to tear down the hope and con- 
fidence of the world in its leaders, or are we here to 
thank God for the steps which our heroes have taken 
along the highway in courageous thinking and unselfish 


ees holidays are hero days. A people may 


acting for the help of men and the glory of Christ? 

I thank God for all our heroes, for every man who 
has done something worthwhile in our nation. I thank 
God for the outstanding leaders of the Christian minis- 
try, at home and abroad, who are delivering unto the 
world the truth as it is in Jesus, whose lives and mes- 
sages are a constant inspiration to all of us, in pulpit 
and in the pew. I thank God for the lonely, unheralded 
disciples of Jesus who have been faithful, in desolate, 
far-away corners of our home and foreign mission fields. 

Critics are common; builders are rare. Only a 
Raphael can paint the Sistine Madonna; any ruffian 
with a knife can destroy its incomparable beauty. Only 
a Michael Angelo can chisel a David out of marble; 
any vandal with a club may shatter it with a single 
blow. Only a man with character and faith and love 
can inspire these qualities in the lives of men around 
him and build up the quality of national life; any 
muck raker can pull folks away from belief in the 
Christian virtues. I would rather have one man to con- 
struct than 1,000 to tear down. We need more experts 
in finding fine traits of character than critics or expert 
seekers for error. 

The man or woman who inspires one boy or girl to 
greater faith and courage and love or points him to 
Christ is worth more to America than the writers of 
‘Elmer Gantry” or “God and the Groceryman” who seek 
to destroy faith in the church or in its ministry. 

He who is a good critic is rarely a worthwhile crea- 
tor. Criticism and creation are seldom discovered in 
the same life. The man who busily engages himself 
at creating things worthwhile has neither time nor in- 
clination for criticism. ‘The mind that saturates itself 
constantly with criticism is usually worthless at cre- 
ative effort. The greatest possible skill in criticism is 
of less worth to the world than even an ordinary ability 
in creative work. We need more creators of things 
worthwhile and fewer critics of men and institutions. 

When friends tried to persuade Chinese Gordon to 
leave Khartum he said, “I would rather stay and die 
and hold my faith in men than leave here and live and 
lcse my faith in men.” I wish we all would stand to- 
gether with Godon. 


Prayer for Schools and Colleges 


February 19-26 is the week designated by our Assembly for special 
prayer for our Schools and Colleges. Dr. Sweets is requesting this year 
that the stress for this Day of Prayer be put on the Sunday morning hour 
of worship and the mid-week service of prayer. The Auxiliary members 
are asked to do all they can in helping to promote these services that they 


may be truly ones of prayer for our Youth. 
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Department of Christian Stewardship 
REV. R. C. LONG, Secretary 


Sisal and Men’s Work 


Department of Men’s Work 
REV. J. E. PURCELL, Secretary 


Henry Grady Butzlding, Atlanta, Ge. 
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No Short Cut to a Successful Every Member Canvass 


This certainly applies to a successful Every 

Member Canvass. If every church in our 
Assembly is to be enlisted and every member canvassed 
before the end of the church year on March 31st, there 
must be much work done by all leaders, all general 
workers, all field workers, all canvassers, all pastors and 
all who are convinced that the E. M. C. is the right 
plan. The voluntary method of making the annual 
pledges for the budget of the church is a harder way 
to accomplish the complete enlistment of every member. 
Any leader who accepts the Volunteer Plan of canvass, 
expecting to find in it a short cut to a hard task, will 
be bitterly disappointed. To be carried on to a com- 
plete success, the Volunteer plan requires a follow-up 
that is more difficult to accomplish in many cases than 
the entire canvass on the door-to-docr plan. Regard- 
less of the plan used, a successful canvass should be 


ie 3 NREMITTING toil is the price of success.” 


Recognized As a Spiritual Task 


Why attempt to separate the spiritual from the finan- 
cial, and “business” of the church from the “religion” 
of the church? The Church’s business is religion, and 
the task of providing the finances for Kingdom promo- 
tion is thoroughly spiritual. Plans for the annual 
Every Member Canvass should therefore be laid in 
prayer, worked through in prayer and completed in 
prayer. The men who make the canvass, who plan the 
King’s Business in each local church as relating to the 
method of financing the Church, have assigned to them 
a task that is as spiritual as any ever assigned to any 
other worker for Christ. ‘The Kingdom of God can 
never be extended by money, but it can never be ex- 
tended without money” 


Based on Careful Plans and Thorough Education 


It is not fair to a church member that he or she 
be approached for a pledge to a budget and for the 
promotion of a work that has not first been made thor- 
oughly plain. Every organization in each church,— 
the men’s organization, the Woman’s Auxiliary, the 
young people’s scciety, the Sunday school and other 
organizations, should have a representative on the com- 
mittee that sits down to make the budget for the local 
church and plans for the method of raising the budget. 
There must be education from the pulpit, in each or- 
ganization, and through every channel open for news. 


The work of each church is under the session of the 
church, and this session will surely want all the help 
they can get when they come to the Every Member 
Canvass. This task is assigned to the Diaconate in 
the majority of churches. 


The Canvass Must be Thoroughly Organized 


The plan advocated fer a successful canvass dictates 
that the deacons and others who take part in the Every 
Member Canvass shall make their own pledges to the 
budget before they approach others. Canvassers’ lists 
and canvassers’ cards should be carefully prepared, and 
the canvassers should be thoroughly conversant with the 
whole work of the whole Church in order that they may 
be able to answer any questions on the part of the people. 
It is a good plan to have the canvassers present them- 
selves before the pulpit on the day of the canvass and 
be formally set apart to the great spiritual task that is 
before them on that day. 


The Canvass Must be Followed-Up 


One of the greatest ‘“‘unaccepted opportunities” of the 
average church is that of new members joining during 
the year, but unapproached for support of the church. 
This is an injustice to the new member, because giving 
is one of the means by which that member may grow 
in grace. There are other members who “slip by” when 
the canvasser comes around. They must be urged until 
they “begin to grow in this grace also”. Unremitting 
toil is the price of the successful Every Member Can- 
vass. 


United We Stand 


Pre-presidential years are supposed to be years of . 
financial depression, but the year of Our Lord 1928 
looks like a year of optimism for Southern Presbyterians. 
Tt is characteristic of the Lord’s People,—those who 
honor Him with their substance in regular proportion-. 
ate giving,—that they always have money to give. It 
may be partly because everyone is looking for money 
to be “scarce” this year, or it may be because of the 


new plan of committee work, or it may be for some 
other reason, but it is true that all the agencies, com- 
mittees, workers, and leaders in any and all capacities 
stand unitedly behind the Every Member Canvass for 
1928. 
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Every Church Enlisted 


If every church is enlisted in the Every Member Can- 
vass and makes a success of it on March 11th there 
will need be some work done by field workers, chair- 
men of Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Christian 
Education, Sunday-school Work, missionaries home on 
furlough, home missionaries and all others who are in 
leadership. The secretaries of Stewardship in Synods 
and Presbyteries are attempting to have conferences with 
the leadership in every local church in our General As- 
sembly. That means more than 3,500 churches to be 
visited. That means more help is needed. That means 
that the Woman’s Auxiliaries must take the subject of 
the Every Member Canvass into their meetings and 
assist in the education of the people of the churches. It 
means that we must all recognize that the E. M. C. is 
no one-man’s task,—that no one man in a Presbytery, 
a Synod, the Assembly, can put this great task over. 
It means that more people must assist in the local 
church as canvassers. 


Every Member Canvassed 


Unitedly we stand for the plan that every member 
in every church in our Assembly shall be canvassed for 
a subscription to the work of our whole church. 
Unitedly we stand behind the principle of proportionate 
giving. It is often,—too often—the plan of the can- 
vasser to set certain sums as the “share” of the mem- 
ber they may be canvassing. The Lord’s Book insists on 
provortionate giving. The Lord will not be robbed 
without protest. He will not admit chicanery and 
trading in the matter of the support of His Kingdom. 
Unitedly we stand for training our church members in 
the principle of growth in grace through regular, syste- 
matic, proportionate giving. We are not fair to our 


church members when we allow atrophy of the soul in 
this matter of the worship of giving. Let us keep on 
keeping on after every member of every church this 
year until every member has been given an urgent, ap- 
pealing, compelling opportunity to make a weekly offer- 
ing for 1928-29 to the Lord’s work. 


Every Member Enlisted in Church Work 


Unitedly we stand for a day by day, week by week, 
month by month, and year by year education of all 
the members of all the Church in the whole work of 
the Church. And ever member of the church should 
be definitely enlisted in some part of the task. There 
are gifts differing according to birth, opportunities for 
educational preparation, abilities, environment. But 
the Kingdom task is so varied in its horizontal setting 
as to permit every one to engage in it. Regardless of 
how small or how large the local church may be, re- 
gardless of whether you live in the city or the country, 
there are wonderful opportunities for service on the 
part of God’s people today. Lord, open our eyes that 
we may see the challenge to kingdom service, and see- 
ing the challenge may we answer it with life, abilities 
and money. 

From all over our beloved Church comes news from 
the leaders in the matter of the Every Member Canvass 
that encourages us. In and out, up and down through- 
out the Church the leaders are going,—executive secre- 
taries, synodical and presbyterial secretaries, field work- 
ers, missionaries and other workers,—spreading infor- 
mation about our task, holding conferences, preaching 
sermons, training canvassers and toiling toward the end 
of a successful canvass. Let the whole Church pray 
and work as never before that our work for Christ at 
home and abroad be not hindered by the failure of the 
FE. M. C. 





This Task Calls For Prayer and Consecration 


HE task of financing our work at home and abroad 
is a great spiritual task, one calling for much 
prayer and consecration. The slogan of the next 

Every Member Canvass is “Every Church Enlisted; 
Every Member Canvassed.” ‘The time set by our As- 
sembly for this canvass is March 11th. Surely no mem- 
ber of our Church will fail to do his part in becoming 
informed about and enlisted in the whole work of our 
whole Church. Let us remember always that the task 
of our Church is ONE task—to make Christ known to 
those who know Him not. Now is the time to come to 
the help of our great missionary enterprises at home and 
abroad, in Assembly, Synods and Presbytery, in schools 
and colleges and in our own communities. We have 
sent our men. and women to represent us in the hard 
places. Let us not curtail their activities by lack of 
support. ‘Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

Our great Church, the Presbyterian Church in the 





United States, with the Great Commission as her Char- 
ter, has the whole world as a field, and is seeking to 
save all men everywhere. We have our splendid repre- 
sentatives out on the firing line in Africa, Brazil, China, 
Japan, Korea, and Mexico; among people of twelve 
nationalities in the home field; among the students in 
colleges; pushing the extension of Sunday-school work 
in needy sections of the South, and training leaders; 
distributing the Word of God; or teaching in our Semi- 
naries, Training School, Colleges, and Institutions. 
The story of their work is the romance of our crusade 
for the Cross. 

There is much yet to be done in “The King’s Busi- 
ness.” Our Savior said at an early age, “I must be 
about my Father’s business,” and so must we, if we 
follow in His steps, be “Not slothful in business; ferv- 
ent in spirit; serving the Lord.” 
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Men’s 


February Program 


DEPARTMENT I—SPIRITUAL LIFE AND 
EVANGELISM 


“Winning Our Neighbor” 
(Read through to the end.) 


WorsHiIp ProcraM: Theme—-The Consecrated Life. 
Quiet period of prayer followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
Hymn: I Will Go Where You Want Me To Go Dear 

Lord. 
Read responsively Selection 18, Page 14. 
Prayer. 
Hymn: Have Thine Own Way Lord. 

Reports of Group Leaders on Assignments for the Past 
Month. (See Preface.) 

INSTRUCTIONAL PRoGRAM: Winning Our Neighbor. 
First Speaker: Discovering Prospects. 
Second Speaker: Working as Individuals. 
Third Speaker: Working as Groups. 
Fourth Speaker: Working as a Church. 
A Brief Message from the Pastor. (See Preface.) 
Hymn: Where He Leads Me I Will Follow. 
Prayer: By the Pastor. 

SERVICE PRoGRAM: (See Preface.) 


DEPARTMENT I. Arrange monthly program; assign the 
Book of Jonah for reading by the men during the 
month; help to increase the attendance of the Bible 
Class; assign groups to hold prayer service with the 
pastor before the Sunday evening service. Organize 
a group to pray and work for the unsaved in the com- 
munity. 

DEPARTMENT II. Assign groups to hold prayer services 
in nearby vacant churches or mission points; using 
the survey made in January, assign the members who 
are out of Christ to suitable men; send men out after 
members of the community who have not moved their 
letters. 

DEPARTMENT III. Remember Day of Prayer for Schools 
and Colleges. Suggest to be read “Every Member 
Evangelism,” by Conant. 

DEPARTMENT IV. Encourage Loyalty Week in any possi- 
ble way. 

DEPARTMENT V. Report sick members; arrange for sup- 
per; report any cases of need; suggest recreational 
feature—radio concert during the supper hour. (See 
Preface.) 


To THE LEADER 

Helpful material for this program can be found in the 
following books: “Come and See,’ by Rev. Wade C. 
Smith; “Every Member Evangelism,” by Conant; “Man- 
uel of Evangelism for Ministers and Members,” prepared 
by Headquarters and Field Organization of the Board of 
National Missions under the General Guidance of the 
Division of Evangelism. This is issued by the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in U. 
S. A. Each of these books gives detailed plans for 
working out the four topics and applying the conclu- 
sions to the local church. Pray very earnestly over this 
meeting. Make it inspire the members to go to work 
in the church. You cannot expect Spiritual power from 
your church as long as you are depending on some out- 
side evangelist or preacher to do the evangelistic work 
that your own members need to do themselves. 


Work 
To THE SPEAKERS 


You have just seven minutes each to inspire the men 
of your church to go out to win souls earnestly. It 
will take thorough preparation and much prayer. Seek 
prayerfully the Spirit’s wisdom and power. The books 
suggested above for the leader will help you to get up 
your talk. 


For further information, write Rev. J. E. Purcell, 
Executive Secretary of Men’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘a 
oe 


Encouraging News 


QUESTIONNAIRE was sent out some time ago 
A by the Executive Secretary of Men’s Work. One 

of the questions was, ““What are the results of the 
organization in your church?” The answers received 
to that question furnish one of the most interesting and 
encouraging things which have occurred in the Men-of- 
the-Church this year. 

One church reports forty-five men present and the 
Group Leaders taking hold of the work in a fine way. 
“The meetings are fine.”” A small country church uses 
the programs furnished by the Assembly’s Committee 
in charge of Men’s Work and gives place at each meet- 
ing to a discussion of ways and means of combatting 
the problems facing our own church. Needless to say 
it reports that the results are good. Another church 
follows the Assembly recommendations almost in en- 
tirety and finds that “the men are interested and the 
work is advancing.” A large country church uses a 
part of the plan, but reports that even a part has proved 
very helpful and that they are planning to use all of 
the Assembly’s plan of the Men-of-the-Church. In 
Mississippi a church bases its program on the yearly 
program of the organization and says that “the men are 
interested and the interest is growing.” A well known 
city church reports, “Our Men-of-the-Church moved 
off very slowly, but we have a nucleus of deeply in- 
terested members.” 

Now not all the churches gave such good reports. For 
instance one church reports, “no service, little fellow- 
ship, some instruction”, but the same church also re- 
ported that there were no groups used in the organiza- 
tion. Another church uses the groups only to secure 
attendance, and that church also reports, “the officers 
have not functioned—this is particularly true of the 
Group Leaders.” A country church reports that the in- 
terest is only fair, and the same church reports that they 
are planning to use the groups next year. Another re- 
ports, “nothing to boast about”, and reports no groups. 

There is, perhaps, a reason why the full plan of the 
Men-of-the-Church is not followed in the churches men- 
tioned. It is singular and instructive, however, that in 
every case where the plan is not succeeding a part of 
the plan is left out. The plan is a unit, and each part 
depends on every other part. We ask a good deal of 
it when we expect only a part of it to do the work of 
the whole. 





Joun L. Farry. . 
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EDWARD D. GRANT, Editor 








In All Things, Victory! 


NAGATA, THE LEPER POET 


He hears me pray to Him upon the deep 
When masts are gone, and tattered sails are blown 
By winds that drive my frail bark out to sea;— 


He hears, and sends the breeze that wafts me home. 


Naught that can come shall bring despair to me, 
Gaining in all things more than victory! 


He hears me pray to Him when I am lost 

Amid wild mountains, and no path can see; 
He saves me from the beasts and from the night, 
And gives the comfort of His strength to me. 


He hears me pray to Him when my tired feet 
Are struggling o’er the desert’s burning sand; 
Through His own blood revives my fainting soul, 
And to green pastures leads me by the hand. 


The limits of the earth are wide and vast, 

And vaster still its smiling dome of blue,— 

Yet through this space I always hear His voice, 
“O little one,” He says, “I died for you.” 


My Lord has found in me a dwelling-place, 
And I in Him. Oh, glorious boon to gain— 
To be His temple! Gladly I will face 

In His great strength all bitterness and pain. 
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The Church of Christ in China 


(The following quotations are from a letter of Rev. Frank W. Price, written to his father, 
concerning the recent meeting of the General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China): 


WISH you might have been at the Assembly in 

Shanghai. There was the consummation of the 

dreams and prayers of a few of you who had the 
vision. ‘The Assembly thought of you, too, and your 
part in the union. Dr. Cheng Chin-Yi one day asked 
Mr. Sparham to stand before the Assembly, and asked 
me to stand, representing you, while the Assembly stood 
in honor of two great pioneers in the union movement. 
It was a proud moment for me when I could receive 
the greetings of the Assembly for transmission to you. 
I am only now appreciating how much ground work 
you laid years ago for the present Church of Christ in 
China. 


There were over ninety regular delegates to the As- 
sembly, and thirty to forty friendly delegates without 
voting power. The Presbyterian Assembly met for two 
days before the larger Assembly and voted to dissolve 
and join the Union which represented the Presbyterian 
churches. of eight mission boards, the London Mission 
churches, and the South China Congregational churches. 
The North China Congregational churches have so much 
union work with the English Baptists that they are 
waiting and hoping they can all come into the union 
together. The present union includes 12 provincial 
councils, 47 district councils (former Presbyteries) and 
a church membership of 113,000. Dr. Cheng Chin-Yi 
was elected moderator and presided with his usual skill. 
Djang Fang and Tseo Pin-Yi (who was in the Seminary 
B. D Department) were secretaries. 

T. Z. Koo led the devotional service each morning 
and gave a very fresh, stimulating and spiritual series 
of talks on “Christ and God, Christ and Man.” It is 
fine to see the younger leaders thinking through the great 
Christian truths and expressing them in phraseology that 
is vital to them. I am not afraid as long as they make 
Christ central. The evenings were given to special 
addresses on a number of themes related to the prob- 
lems and work of the church—Religious Education, the 
Christian Home, the Anti-Opium Crusade, Home Mis- 
sions, the Church and the State, Christian Literature, etc. 
One day was spent in listening to reports from the Di- 
visional Councils as to the conditions of the church. The 
church has faced the worst persecution in Hunan, but the 
Jast six months have marked improvement and practically 
all churches in the province are now open. While mis- 
sion work has been greatly hindered, the work of the 
Chinese Church has to a large extent gone on, in spite 
of difficulties. In Kwantung and Fukien there seems to 
be increasing friendliness from the community and offi- 
cials. But the events of the last two years, while dis- 
couraging to many missionaries and Chinese Christians, 
have certainly stimulated the Chinese Church. There 
was in the Assembly a consciousness of power, a sense 
of responsibility, a serious determination and a note of 
triumph that we have not been expecting for another 
decade. 

The main work of the Assembly was done in the 
fourteen Commissions. The reports were accepted by 








the Assembly after discussion on the floor, and various 
points in them were referred to the six permanent boards 
to be set up, Education, Evangelism, Woman’s Work, 
Property, etc. 

The Commission on Woman’s Work recommended that 
women be eligible as delegates to all church bodies, and 
that trained women evangelists be set apart by special 
ordination just as men. The Doctrinal Basis and Con- 
stitution was approved and referred to a special Com- 
mittee which will receive suggestions and proposals for 
amendments during the coming three years. The Prop- 
erty Commission recommended that mission property be 
viven or rented by the Mission to the Divisional Council 
Property Board, but not to local groups. The matter of 
ownership of property by the Chinese Church presented 
knotty problems and only a few general principles were 
agreed upon. The Church will have to find where it 
stands with the government as a property-holding or- 
ganization. ‘The Commission on Relation of Mission- 
aries to the Chinese Church recommended that mission- 
aries be on same basis as Chinese pastors, members of 
District Councils and eligible as delegates to church 
bodies. The Commission on Self-support presented a 
very thorough report recommending gradual reduction 
of mission subsidies, a determined effort for self-support 
and the careful study of the financial conditions of the 
churches by a special committee. The Commission on 
Scope of the Assembly’s vork aroused hot discussion. 
There was a strong feeling that the Chinese Church 
should go very slowly on taking over certain forms of 
missionary work—hospitals, industrial schools, philan- 
thropic work, schools. Many frankly questioned the 
contribution of a great number of mission institutions 
to the Christian cause. Andrew Wu was Chairman of 
the Commission on Christian education. The report 
was hotly discussed. The Commission recommended 
that Presbyteries take responsibility for day schools, 
Divisional Councils responsibility for middle schools, 
and the Assembly Educational Board, in co-operation 
with Boards of Directors, responsibility for colleges: 
also that schools register if religious instruction could 
be required in day schools and voluntary in middle 
schools and colleges. That is, freedom of Christian 
teaching and influence must be granted. The report of 
the Commission on Worship was exceptionally fine and 
received much praise. The Commission which was al- 
most entirely Chinese, urged strongly more reverence 
and order in church services and the careful preparation 
of a new hymnal, forms of worship, forms of marriage 
and funeral ceremonies, etc., for us in the churches. I 
did not hear the report on co-operation with other church 
bodies presented by Dr. Cheng, but I heard that this 
Commision was very hopeful as to the North China 
Congregationalists, Independent churches and the Bap- 
tists uniting with the Church of Christ. 

The Chinese took a leading part in the Commission 
meetings, and in the discussions on the floor of the As- 
sembly. There were some men of fine ability present. 
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I thought as I listened to the speeches and the thought- 
ful arguments, what a fine training school in self-gov- 
ernment and democracy the Chinese church bodies are. 
I did not mention the Commission on Ministry which 
brought in a full report, analyzing the present situation 
as to training of church leadership. The Commission 
looked forward to the establishment of some seminaries 
by the Chinese Church, perhaps one central graduate 
seminary and three or four college grade seminaries in 
different sections of the country, with special emphasis 
on the training of the rural ministry. Mr. Kepler will 
send me the report of the Assembly proceedings and 
commission reports as soon as they are printed. I want 
to write an article for the church papers and will send 
you a copy. 

I attended a day and a half of the Hangchow Pres- 
bytery meeting last week, at Dang-Si. Chu Chin-ih is 
working there and will probably be installed as pastor 
of the Dang-Si and nearby country churches. There was 
great interest at the Presbytery in the reports from the 
Assembly. The main problem before Presbytery was 


the withdrawal of the two Hangchow churches, Bi-z 
and Wu-san (Stuart Memorial) in order to join the 
Hangchow City Independent church movement. So far 
there are five churches in the Hangchow movement— 
two Presbyterians, two Baptists and one C. I. M. They 
want complete separation from the missions and mission 
support (but want the gift of the church property). I 
do not think the Northern Presbyterians will be willing 
to turn over the fine new Bi-z church plant to a small 
independent group. There is a sincere desire to form 
a truly indigenous Chinese Church among some of the 
leaders of the movement, but they do not realize that 
they are breaking away from the country churches and 
from the larger union in China. Of course, they hope 
their movement will spread and draw in other churches. 
Presbytery will not take any action now, but will con- 
tinue negotiations through its Executive Committee. 
Presbytery wants the missionaries to continue their mem- 
bership and wants me to bring my letter from Lexington 
Presbytery. 





The Committee of Christian Leaders--Doctors, Teachers, 
Pastors, Laymen, Who Are Carrying on the Work 
of the Suchowfu Field during the Enforced Absence 


of The Missionaries. 


This committee of men and women represents the growth of thirty years’ work. They supervise 
the activities of one hundred teachers, preachers and nurses who have been carrying on since April, 


against tremendous difficulties and dangers. 


Mrs. Dr. Grier and myself were able to return, during a lull in the fighting, about three weeks 
ago, at least temporarily, and find the work is keeping. up well. Our city being in the hands of the 
Northern troops, and on the R. R., is more favorably located, for the present, than our other stations. 

The residences of Messrs. Hamilton, White and Brown have been looted of about two-thirds of 
all their contents, and make a sorry spectacle with doors broken through and plaster walls broken 
open, in the search for treasure. It is still difficult to get protection from the soldiers. 

It is a great joy to see our Christian friends again, and to know that they have not been perse- 


cuted. 
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Chinese Faculty of Nanking Seminary Makes Strong Appeal 
for Return of Missionaries 


Following the looting of Nanking, the seminary was closed. This institution for the 
training of preachers is supported jointly by a number of the large communions, 
including our own, and the letter signed by an influential group of Chinese 
shows how they feel about the return of the missionaries 


N ACCOUNT of opening the Nanking Theological 
Seminary in the fall term of next year, 1928, we 
the undersigned, wish to write this letter, welcom- 

ing the foreign faculty to return to China as soon as 
possible. Our reasons for doing so are: 

It is very easy for an experienced man who has the 
world point of view to know that Jesus Christ is the 
foundation of the world’s civilization, peace, and hap- 
piness of mankind, because Jesus Christ is the Rock 
of the World, on which skillful engineers can build 
houses (Matt. 16:16-19; 1 Cor. 3:10, 11). The future 
of China fully depends upon whether she will be for 
Christ or not. 

Whether China will become for Christ or not depends 
upon whether the gospel will be spread and Churches 
will be opened widely or not. This kind of work is the 
responsibility of pastors. The Nanking Theological 
Seminary is one of the places in China to educate good 
pastors. 

The teachers and professors, Chinese and foreign, may 
have different opinions regarding the admission of stu- 
dents and the’school administration, but their purpose 
of training good pastors is the same. For instance, 
none of the Chinese faculty can agree with those who 
opposed. the Churches as the Communist Party did, any 
more than ice and fire. Even the Republicans, who do 
not oppose our Churches, can only help us in spirit. 
When it is possible for them to sympathize with us, we 
would like to co-operate with them. We, the Chinese 
faculty, have not joined the Kuomintang—not even one. 
We have always been troubled by the dangerous en- 
vironment; we still hold firm to our first purpose and 
try our best to do our formal duties. 

A few who came into our seminary purposely to make 
trouble have already met their fate. Those few othgrs 
who followed them blindly have already come to regret 


it and won’t fall into the same mistake again. Of 
course, we will be very careful about their admittance 
into our seminary; maybe we will never receive them 
back. But the majority are faithful and good students. 
They have stood firm, although the opposition was great; 
so they will be welcomed back the same as the faculty 
staff when school opens. 

Those who are apparently hostile toward Churches 
and seminaries are only a few of the trouble makers 
of the Communist Party. But that the Communist Party 
can’t exist in China is now a well-known fact. Al- 
though the trouble makers of the Communist Party used 
all their power to oppose religion to the extreme, they 
have only shaken those who were nominal Christians; 
they have not shaken those who are real and faithful 
Christians. 

Some Christians suspected that the seminary students 
had something to do with the looting in Nanking, which 
is contrary to fact. If even there might be one or two 
wolves among the whole flock, it is surely not the main 
body of the seminary students and can’t represent the 
whole student body. Those hypocrites after this trial 
have already left the seminary long, long ago. 

The seminary has educated many good pastors within 
this fifteen years. It is really due to our foreign friends 
who have helped with all their heart and strength in 
various ways. The looting in our seminary and the 
suffering of our friends and coworkers are certainly 
happenings beyond our imagination. The Chinese 
faculty, the Chinese pastors, and the seminary students 
sincerely hope that the foreign faculty of our seminary 
will return to China as soon as possible for making plans 
to carry on our work next year. We pray that our 
seminary will soon be returned to her original condition. 

—Missionary Voice. 














EVERY MEMBER CANVASS—MARCH 11 


The Stewardship Department, Henry Grady 


Read their statement on inside back cover. 


Order your canvass supplies from 


Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Hangchow Christian College, Hangchow, China 


PERSONAL LETTER FROM Rosert F. Fitcu 


October 29, 1927. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

To those of us who have tried to keep in touch with 
events, the equivalent of a Ph.D. course in Political 
Science has been accorded. Almost every theory of 
existence has been exploited. The country has been 
flooded with propagandists, with ideas ranging from 
moderation to extreme radicalism, and in certain large 
areas of China the people have suffered as they have not 
suffered since the Tai Ping rebellion. 

Needless to say it has been most fascinating to watch 
the unfolding drama of a myriad of ideas and experi- 
ences. During this time invitations have come to me 
to write for some of the home magazines, but I have 
resisted the temptation. As missionaries, it is our pri- 
mary task to continue to live in this country as friends 
of the people. It is not even our duty to offer construc- 
tive criticism if it cannot be accepted as such. The time 
is now approaching when we shall have larger oppor- 
tunity so to do, but the wise man is he who avoids even 
telling the truth if it cannot function as such. Often 
have I thought of the words of Christ when he said, “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” Are there not many idealists in America 
who can most vividly tell us what the tenth step ahead 
should be, but who are as much at a loss as we are, as 
to what the next step should be. I feel that Sun Yat- 
sen, in preaching the ideals of democracy to a race where 
perhaps 95 per cent are illiterate, has done too much in 
telling what the tenth step ahead should be. 

Most interesting impressions have come to me through 
reports from the homeland, of the effect of Nationalist 
propaganda. How difficult it is to present to the 
American people a complete picture of things as they 
are—not merely abstract ideals, but a combination of 
such ideals with the personalities that are trying to 
carry them out. The real task before China is more 
clear than it ever was before—the task of promoting 
character in the average man, in the average citizen. 

Since leaving Hangchow there has been from time to 
time a most active propaganda by certain individuals, 
to take over the College property and to make it into 
a provincial Sun Yat-sen university. One man in par- 
ticular most frequently and virulently attacked our 
Dean, descending to all kinds of calumny. The fact 
was that he was so disgraceful in his charges that our 
students were finally aroused and got the Students’ 
Union to kick him out. 

A more serious problem was that which was presented 
to us by the attitude of the Chekiang Provincial Govern- 
ment. The Government here ruled, contrary to the reg- 
ulations of Nanking, Canton and Hankow, that no 
foreigners should be on the Board of Control. By en- 
listing the sympathies of the Chinese friends on our 
Board of Directors, we got the entire Nanking Nation- 
alist ministry to come to Hangchow and see the Pro- 
vincial authorities. After about a week of effort, in 
which the noted Hu Seh acted as intermediary, they 
were induced to rescind their action and to allow for- 





eigners to be on the Board. During these negotiations, 
Hu Seh made the striking testimony that though he was 
not a Christian, he must admit that the finest schools 
in China were Christian Schools. This I think would 
interest those of my friends who may have seen some 
of his writings recently in the Forum, in which he 
seemed to indicate that the day of Christianity, not only 
in China, but in the world, was rapidly passing away. 
King Chu, who also assisted us in these negotiations, 
has been chosen by our Board of Directors to be our 
future President. He will accept the offer as soon as 
the registration of the College has been effected. King 
Chu was Dean cf Kwang Hwa University last year and 
has also been in the Editorial Department of the Com- 
mercial Press. He is a noted Chinese writer and has 
had graduate studies in America in Education. He is 
a rare Christian, as verified in his personal life and in 
his influence over young men. He is having to sacri- 
fice an income of over $1,000.00 a year in order to ac- 
cept the presidency of our College. He has recently 
been the Commissioner of Education for Greater Shang- 
hai under the new Nationalist Government. 

A week before the time of opening school this autumn, 
the Nationalist soldiers were pouring back from Nan- 
king before the onslaught of the Northern general, Mar- 
shall Sun. It looked as if we could not open. Then 
came a sudden change in the military situation and we 
were able to open on a slightly postponed date. About 
one-half of our students are back. Three-fifths of them 
had to leave us at last Chinese New Year, because of 
the large movement of both Northern and Southern 
troops past our College site. It was impossible for 
them to come to us. Many of these will return to us 
at the next Chinese New Year. The attitude of the 
students this year is finer than it has been for a long 
time past. They are thoroughly devoted to their studies 
and happy in their work. The Y. M. C. A. property 
which was confiscated by the Government has been re- 
turned to its original owners. The same is true of our 
Unicn Girls’ School. Before last summer, 50 Chi- 
nese Nationalist Soldiers tried to take my house by 
force, and I had a most interesting time with them as 
they brandished their guns and bayonets before me. 
I told them that they could force me to open up the 
decors and they could enter, but that in one hour’s time 
they would have to get out, because I had just seen Gen- 
eral Ho and he had given me very clear information as 
to his attitude with regard to the occupancy of private 
residences. They finally left, the officer offering a cor- 
dial handshake, which was reciprocated on my part. 

This autumn I went to see the wonderful Hangchow 
tidal wave at Hainying, and though there were thousands 
of Chinese there from the countryside, I did not see an 
unkindly expression on the face of one. There are 
thousands of recruits preparing for a further campaign 
to the North in Hangchow city, and everywhere I go 
they seem to be friendly. This evening I am to dine 
with the Commissioner of Foreign Affairs of the Na- 
tionalist Government, so evidently there is to be a re- 
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turn of open and friendly relations between the local 
Government and the foreign community. 

I do not attempt to foretell the future, I remember our 
former Civil Governor, before his death, said to me at 
a dinner on the West Lake, that he did not expect to see 
the stabilization of China in his day. I asked him how 
long he hoped to live, and he said for another twenty-five 
years. He went over to the Nationalist cause and was 
assassinated about one month after that dinner. He is 
a martyr in the eyes of the public. He was the first 
Christian civil governor of all China. We knew each 
other for a number of years and were warm friends. 
The greatest sign of hope today is this, that the public 
is thinking far more seriously with regard to its prob- 


lems than it ever has in the past. Let me give you a 
simple example which will show you how serious the 
problem is. On the motor bus toll road which passes 
our College, the Chinese have to pay about three times 
as much for gasoline as we pay in America. The aver- 
age wage of the Chinese mechanic is about one-twentieth 
of that of the American mechanic. This means that 
the average man in proportion to his income is paying 
sixty times as much for ordinary road communication 
as we pay in America. With a handicap like this, how 
many years will it take before the four hundred and 
twenty-five millions of this race have an equal chance 
with the people of America, in the mere problem of 
inter-communication ? 





Copy of Letter of Young Missionary in China 
Declining Important Call 
to the U. S. A. 


WAS much surprised and greatly honored by the 

call which you sent me. If I were returning now 

to the United States, I would certainly give seri- 
cus consideration to the opportunity which you presented. 
My greatest regret when I left America was, I think, 
having to give up the work among foreign students, 
particularly Chinese, in which I had had a small share 
during my four years of graduate study. And it would 
be a joy now to return to this kind of work, especially 
in such a field as you have so vividly described. You 
evidently have the largest group of foreign students next 
to New York City. The close association of the work 
among them with the Student Christian Association, the 
large percentage of Oriental students, the prospect of an 
International House and your own deep interest in the 
needs of these “friendly invaders” makes a powerful ap- 
peal to my mind and heart. I am sure that there are 
many who could fill the position of Foreign Student 
Secretary better than I, but I would very probably accept 
the call were I returning now to America. More and 
more are the students of the East who study in American 
universities coming to occupy places of influence and 
leadership in the reconstruction of their own nations. 
And it is increasingly important that Christian friend- 
ships and Christian ideals have a place among the forces 
which mould their thinking and character during their 
years abroad. There is also the opportunity to use these 
foreign students as interpreters of their own peoples to 
the American people and as shuttles of good will across 
the seas. 


“But after much thought and prayer and after study of 
the present conditions in China during my recent trip 
there from Korea, it seems a clear duty that we should 
stay over here. Our furlough is not yet due, it seems 
possible for the missionary men teachers to return to the 
College, and while appalling difficulties loom ahead, and 
many old forms of work will have to be disca:ded, yet 
the possibilities for sincere friendship and spiritual serv- 
ice are, I believe, greater than ever. Many of our Chi- 
nese fellow-workers and friends have assured us that we 
are still wanted and needed. In addition to my work 
in religious education and in the college church at Hang- 
chow, there are numerous points of contact among re- 
turned students, teachers and students, church workers 
and non-Christian Chinese friends which I hope to fol- 
low up this coming year. The terrific upheaval in China 
is making young minds responsive to all kinds of new 
ideas; it is increasing the possibilities of evil, but also 
cf good. I am sure you will understand me when I say 
that I would feel it wrong to leave now when I can 
return to my work and when there are such thrilling 
opportunities to touch the youth of China, On my re- 
cent visit to China I had some of the best interviews with 
Chinese students which I have ever had. In the days of 
disillusionment which will follow the sad realization 
that national reconstruction does not take place in a 
day, we will find, I am sure, a new spiritual yearning. 
So we are planning to return to China next week and 
do what we can during the coming year.” 


It is said that in Chinese the word “Gospel” is translated by two 


words which mean “Message of Happiness from on High.” 
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Senorita Maria Luisa Ocampo and some of her little flock. 


Strange Things are Happening in Old Mexico 


L. Barry Ross (Mrs. W. A.) 


TROLLING along the rugged and quaint streets 

of picturesque Cuernavaca on a bright Sunday 

morning in November, we heard voices in the 
Cathedral (the second oldest church in Mexico). We 
entered and found a few sad faced women counting the 
beads of their rosaries and burning candles to the image 
of Christ, Mary, and some of their favorite saints. It 
was a pathetic sight to witness these poor hungry souls 
seeking comfort from these graven images. No priest 
was in sight to read the mass, no friend was near to 
give to them the Bread of Life. They are sheep with- 
out a shepherd, no pastor to show them the Way. We 
‘eft them in this dark place of ignorance, with a pang 
of regret, wishing we might intrude and speak some 
word of life and comfort to their hungry hearts. 

We passed on through the cathedral into the former 
home of the bishop and priests and found some stu- 
dents playing basket ball. We saluted them and found 
they were normal students living now in the Bishop’s 
home. This home has been taken over by the Federal 
government and is being used to house the regional 
schools established by the government. This is being 
done in all Mexico. They are used either as schools or 
libraries. 

We pursued our way through this massive old house, 
built in the time of Cortez, and found a large well- 
ventilated salon all decorated with flowers, boughs of 
orange trees and lovely plants, and on inquiry found 
this to be a kindergarten where on tomorrow they were 
to have their public fiesta. On the morrow we went to 
the fiesta and met the young senorita who was teaching 


these little children in this quaint old house. There 
was no sign of priest or bishop. ‘They had long since 
left these little lambs to grope in the dark, but the kind 
Superintendent of all the schools of Mexico had sent 
this “simpatica senorita’ to care for these little ones. 
We met her; she wore a smile on her face and she told 
us that she had one hundred and fourteen ninos on her 
roll, with an average attendance of seventy-five, and 
she the only teacher. She taught, she sang, she played 
the piano, she was nurse, she served the lunch, she 
taught until five in the afternoon. (In Mexico children 
go to school from early morn until late in the day.) 
Then she would go on Sunday to the prison and teach 
the poor prisoners to read. 

She said, “I do this not for money but for love of 
country and God. I am a child of the Sierra. I was 
poor, but I was fortunate to receive this training and 
now my one desire is to help the unfortunate ones of 
my beloved ‘patria’.” 

We left her, feeling we had met a true heroine, a true 
child of our common Master. She presented us with 
some flowers and also a picture of her little school. 

Strange things are happening in old Mexico. We 
pray and hope for a brighter day for this fair land 
which has been a scene of suffering and warfare dur- 
ing all these centuries. 

Pray with us that these beautiful old churches built 
by those faithful Indians, years ago, may be used as 
true temples in which to worship God and his Son, the 
Living Christ. 

Cuernavaca, Morelos. 
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The Japanese---A Character Study 


S. H. CHESTER 


HE character of the Japanese people is, of course, 
fundamentally of the Asiatic type, and their close 
blood relationship to their next door neighbors in 

China and Korea is visibly manifest. It is true, how- 
ever, that in the contact between East and West of our 
day they have displayed characteristics which no other 
Asiatic people has displayed in anything like the same 
degree, such as thoroughness, organizing ability and na- 
tional efficiency, and some that are in conspicuous con- 
trast with those which are found in other Asiatics. I 
propose in this study to offer a few suggestions as to 
the possible origin of these peculiarities. 

For instance, the physical environment of the Japa- 
nese is a combination of beauty and terror. In a jour- 
ney around the world one will meet with nothing more 
charming and picturesque than the “fairy landscapes” 
of the Island Sea. Most beautiful of mountains is Fuji, 
rising in solitary grandeur twelve thousand feet from 
the water’s edge, and crowned with perpetual snow. 
The sides of the mountains, which compose about three- 
fourths of the total area of the country, are covered with 
evergreen foliage or are terraced and cultivated to the 
top. The cherry blossoms in the spring, the azaleas 
in summer, the maple leaves in autumn, or the ice crys- 
tals on evergreen trees in winter, light up the glens and 
gorges with a perennial blaze of glory. 

Among these lovely mountains, however, there are 
hundreds of extinct volcanoes, and a number that are 
still alive. The tradition of Fuji is that it was heaved 
up from the ocean in a single night about three thou- 
sand years ago, and the history of it is that one night 
about three hundred years ago the whole top of it blew 
off with a great explosion, scattering broken rocks and 
lava far and wide and covering the streets of Tokio, 
sixty miles away, with ashes. 

Corresponding to these features of their environment, 
we find in the Japanese character a combination of 
tragic moodiness with a sort of playful aestheticism. 

They are not only the cleanliest people in the Orient 
in their persons and in their homes; they also show a 
keen appreciation of the beautiful things in the midst of 
which they live. Not the people of leisure, only, but 
also the tired laborer returning from his work in the 
evening may often be seen with hands full of wild flow- 
ers or stopping to admire the beauty of a blooming peach 
tree. 

On the other hand, showing the tragic side of their 
nature, in the summer time, bands of pilgrims dressed 
in their white mourning costumes go to the top of Fuji 
to worship there the gods of the storm and earthquake. 
Their Christian contacts have modified to some extent 
their propensity to suicide, but it is still distressingly 
prevalent as a refuge from trouble. The favorite 
method in the olden time among the soldier class was 
that known as “harakiri’. Before modern weapons were 
introduced every soldier wore two swords,—a long one 
for his enemies and a short one for himself. When de- 
feat or calamity overtook him he would gather his 
friends around him, take his seat on the floor of his 





hall, take out the short sword and insert the point in 
his side and then draw it across the front, after which 
a friend standing behind would complete the operation 
by cutting off his head. It was by shuffling off the mor- 
tal coil in this way that a famous Japanese Admiral in- 
dicated his displeasure at the interference of some of 
the European powers to prevent Japan from reaping 
the full benefit of her victory in the war with Russia. 

The most conspicuous contrast in Japanese character 
as compared with that of other Asiatics is, and has al- 
ways been, their readiness to examine new ideas, and to 
welcome them if they seemed better than what they had, 
no matter from what source they might come. They 
readily exchanged their old barbarism for the civiliza- 
tion of China and Korea when it came to them a 
thousand years ago. And not even the philosophy of 
Confucius, which they adopted in a modified form, 
could close their minds to the advantages of Western 
civilization when it came to them in the days of Com- 
modore Perry. After a little preliminary dallying they 
made such a rush for it as has no parallel in the history 
of civilization. It is unnecessary to speak of this in 
detail for the reason that it is a story with which every 
intelligent person is familiar. 

Some modern ethnologists think they have discovered 
the source of this psychological phenomenon in what 
would seem to be a most unlikely place. 

Some years ago Sir Valentine Chirol, at that time 
Director of the Foreign Department of The London 
Times, made some investigations of the origin of the 
Japanese race, reaching the conclusion that besides the 
Mongol and Malay elements there was another repre- 
sented by the Ainus of Northern Japan, whom he be- 
lieved to be of Aryan descent, possibly through ancient 
Hindu immigration. Prof. A. H. Keane also, writing 
of the Ainus in The Brittanica, says, ‘““They are quite 
distinct from the surrounding Mongolic peoples and 
present several remarkable physical characters pointing 
to a remote connection with the Caucasian races.” A 
correspondent of The London Times visited the rem- 
nant of them now living in the Hokkaido and made a 
report confirming Sir Valentine Chirol’s suggestion, and 
supported his view with a number of photographs of 
long bearded Ainus, whom, if one should meet them on 
our Appalachian plateau of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, he might easily mistake for native. Americans be- 
longing to the class known as “Mountain Whites,” He 
also says that the complexion of. some of them whom 
he induced to wash their faces was almost white. 

Like our “Mountain Whites,” by reason of the hard 
environment in which they have lived since their con- 
quest and expulsion from the better parts of the coun- 
try by the Malay Mongols who drove them out, they 
have become physically degenerate and morally and 
mentally degraded. 

It is wonderful, however, how racial characteristics 
will persist and reassert themselves after long periods of 
suppression, when the conditions that caused their sup- 
pression are changed. Although at present the Ainus 
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are ignorant, dirty, spiritless and submissive under 
oppression, history indicates that in ancient times they 
were fierce fighters and able to offer a stout resistance 
to the more highly civilized and better armed Malay- 
Mongol invaders. Furthermore, as has happened in 
many similar instances, they managed to mingle their 
blood to a considérable extent with that of their con- 
querors, and today their contribution to the racial make 
up of the Japanese people is plainly stamped on their 
physiognomy. 

And may not this, in some measure at least, account 
for the receptive attitude of the Japanese, in contrast 


with other Asiatics, to the ideas and civilization of their 
Aryan and Caucassian relatives of Europe and America? 

Perhaps if more study were given ‘to matters of this 
kind in connection with the foreign people among whom 
we carry on missionary work, we would be able to un- 
derstand them better, and to place ourselves on a better 
vantage ground of approach with our Christian mes- 
sage. In other words I venture to suggest that com- 
parative ethnology is an even more important thing than 
comparative religion to be studied by those who are pre- 
paring themselves for foreign missions as their life 
work. 





Mokpo’s Thanksgiving Service 


ELIZABETH W. NISBET 


tiful Thanksgiving Service. 

Are some of you thinking that in this far 
away land we have lost our calendars and celebrated 
the wrong day? No—it was not an ordinary American 
service to which we went—it was the Korean service 
at our local Mokpo Church and it was a beautiful ex- 
pression of gratitude. The Korean Church has insti- 
tuted its own day of Thanksgiving, a day commemo- 
rating the coming of the first missionaries to this land, 
the thought of which can but keep us humble and 
faithful in our service here. 

The Church was decorated so prettily for the service. 
Behind the pulpit was a big poster bearing large Chi- 
nese characters which said—‘‘*The Autumn harvest 
festival of thanks and gratitude.” Across the pulpit 
and over the table arranged in front of it, were fes- 
toons of red and green and yellow paper. The table 
was covered with white paper, and in the center was 
a pretty potted chrysanthemum in full bloom. On the 
table the gifts were arranged as the congregation assem- 
bled. 

O Friends, if you just could have seen those shining 
earnest faces and the gifts that were brought! 

One dear old lady came in followed by a servant who 
deposited a large basket of sweet potatoes, a large bunch 
of onions, a large bunch of Korean turnips, and then 
several packages containing rice and different kinds of 
beans. All these were the choicest products of her small 
garden. 

One. school boy brought a huge bunch of onions and 
at the top of it spread a bouquet of lovely deep pink 
chrysanthemums. Strange blossoms for onions, you say, 
—~yes, but it was a beautiful offering and you will agree, 
@ savory one! 

There were beautiful golden yellow pumpkins, big 
heads of cabbage, baskets of apples and potatoes, large 
and small and medium sized bags of rice and beans 
and barley. A carpenter brought a pretty book rack 
that he had made for a desk; another member and his 
wife brought a good sized box of boys’ caps—they earn 
their living by making and selling caps. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Schools came with full hands! 


O* NOVEMBER 16th we attended’ a mest beau- 


Several grades in the Boys’ School banded together and 
brought nearly a bushel measure of hulled rice—the 
staff of life to these people, you know. One grade in 
the Girls’ Schcol brought sweet potatoes, another grade 
brought the beautiful big yellow persimmons, the little 
first graders each brought a big red apple and what a 
pretty offering it all made! Another grade made hand- 
kerchiefs and still another made Korean thimbles of 
bright colored silks. From both schools came a goodly 
offering of money. 

It was a most generous and beautiful array from 
behind which the pastor rose and gave out the opening 
hymn—‘“Bringing in the Sheaves”. Our hearts were 
very full indeed as we looked out over that big congre- 
gation of happy Christians and heard their happy voices 
raised in this dear old harvet hymn. 

A Psalm of thansgiving was read and we were led 
in grateful prayer. The choir gave us special music, 
the boys and girls sang for us, several boys told us, or 
tried to, why they were thankful, and others gave us 
some of the verses of praise and gratitude from God’s 
word. The pastor expressed his pleasure at the gener- 
osity of his people and closed the service with the 
benediction. 

Just after the service, the elders took charge of the 
offerings and the grown-ups gathered about the pulpit 
to help turn into cash the gifts that were brought. It 
was interesting and thrilling too, to see these earnest 
people buy up the vegetables and fruit and grain that 
were piled there before them. It did not take them long 
either, for their Thanksgiving offering is one into which 
their hearts go—it is the day the General Assembly of 
the Korean Church has set aside for gifts for FOREIGN 
MISSIONS! When all had been turned into money 
and added to the money gifts already brought, our 
offering totalled Yen 134.00 ($67.00) and of this 
amount our school boys and girls gave almost Yen 45.00 
($22.50), or nearly a third of the whole. 

Surely it was a pleasing service to the Heavenly 
Father, for His people had heard His words— 

“Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with the 
first fruits of thine increase”. 
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“The Land of the Morning Calm’’—Chosen, Korea 


Lacy L. LIttLe 


Nanking outrage on the 24th of March; a radio awakened, morning by morning, to find a delightful 


Ox. of a hurricane into a blessed calm! The is most appropriate: almost without exception, we 


call to leave Kiangyin at once; one hundred miles peacefulness holding in its gentle embrace both land 


down the Yangtse River on a Chi- 
nese junk; a few days of sojourn 
in Shanghai, besieged by war-craft 
and bristling with armed men and 
implements of destruction; two 
days and nights on a small ocean 
steamer across the tumultuous Yel- 
low Sea to Japan; and, then, the 
peacefulness—the absolute restful- 
ness—of “The Land of Morning 
Calm”’! 

Better still was the warm hos- 
pitality of the missionaries of our 
own Southern Presbyterian Church, 
who opened to us their hearts and 
their homes in a wonderful way 
and lavished upon us tokens of 
sympathy and loving kindness. 

Our destination in Korea was 
Kwangju, the largest and most 
centrally located station of our 
Mission. From this city a cable 
was sent to the Homeland, in- 
forming our people of our where- 
abouts. We expected the cable to 
be headed “Kwangju, Korea”, 
overlooking the fact that with the 
Japanese administration of Korean 
affairs a new nomenclature had 
come into use: so, the cable went 
home hailing from “Zenra, Koshu, 
Chosen”. At the cable office in 
the home city nobody knew where 
“Chosen” was, and the home peo- 
ple who knew that Chosen was 
Korea had no idea what “Zenra” 
and “Koshu” meant. 

“Chosen” is the romanization 
for two Chinese characters (Chi- 
nese is the standard written lan- 
guage in both Korea and Japan) 
which means “morning freshness’’, 
usually translated ‘Morning 
Calm”, which accounts for the 
heading of this paper. ‘“Zenra” 
is the new name for Chulla Proy- 
ince and “Koshu” is the Japanese 
for Kwangju. 

The writer and his wife went to 
Chosen for two reasons: first, to 





and sea. Storms may rage in the 
afternoon and on into the night, 
but with the dawn of the new 
morn all nature become bewitched 
by a delicious calm, which finds 
its way into the soul of man and 
puts strain and unrest to flight. 

By a look at the map, we shall 
find that Chosen is a peninsula 
suspended from the northeast 
corner of China. It has an area 
of 90,000 square miles, with a 
population of 17,000,000. The 
whole peninsula is a combination 
of mountain ranges and plains 
and river basins. The mountains 
run north and south, at altitudes 
ranging from a few hundred to 
six or seven thousand feet, lying 
closer to the eastern than the wes- 
tern coast. The rivers flow from 
the crests of these ranges to the 
sea on both sides, the streams of 
greater length being found on the 
west. 

From some of these mountain 
heights the scenery is surpassingly 
beautiful. We have never enjoyed 
a more enchanting automobile ride 
than we had over the seven moun- 
tain passes between Kwangju and 
Soonchun. The road is one of a 
fine system of highways constructed 
by the Japanese Government 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. The greater number 
of the seven passes are short and 
of comparatively low altitude. 
One, however, is ten miles in 
length from the beginning of the 
ascent on one side to the comple- 
tion of the descent on the other, 
and the crest of the ridge is crossed 
at a height of 2,500 feet. At 
times, the road winds by the side 
of a river of crystal clearness, 
then rising in serpentine fashion 
to giddy heights, over “hair-pin” 
Water Falls near Chunju, Korea, ‘°Curves and by the edge of dizzy 

precipices, causing the passenger 


find a haven of rest from a stormy sea; and, in the to alternate between delight over the scenery and fear 
second place, to gratify a long-cherished desire to visit of destruction. The sides of the mountain were clothed 
a land of beauty and charm where there had been a_ in pine, while underneath was a glorious carpet of pink 
marked development of the missionary enterprise. azalea, interspersed with the graceful wild spirea. As 

We were not disappointed. In. the first place, we we crossed a high gap and emerged on the other side, 


found that the name, “Land of the Morning Calm”, 


a far-reaching panorama of lofty mountain range and 
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winding highway and emerald fields of grain and pic- 
turesque towns and villages would captivate the eye, 
richly repaying one for the peril of the way. 

The road was narrow, making the passing of two 
vehicles difficult at times. At one point, we came face 
to face with an ox-cart, with its load of pine-tops piled 
up almost mountain high. There was not room enough 
for a comfortable passage: somebody had to yield. The 
eyes of the ox blazed, while his driver stood by his head 
and tried to hold him back. The beast seemed to resent 
the invasion of his native heights by this strange creature 
from the Western World. We decided upon “discre- 
tion’, rather than “valor”, and backed into a ditch, 
while the lord of the road went by with a mighty stride. 
So securely did we lodge in the mud that we were help- 
less to resume our journey until a swarm of road work- 
men came to the rescue and lifted us up to our original 
level, when we went happily on cur way, with increased 
respect for this primitive ox-mobile! : 

Similar combinations of grandeur and beauty are 
to be found in many parts of the land. Under the 
painstaking Japanese, the mountains are being reclothed 
with forests, while skillful terracing is reclaiming red 
waste places that seemed almost beyond recovery. 
Pines, poplars, locusts, elms and maples are the pre- 
vailing types of trees, while wheat, rice, millet and hemp, 
together with a fine variety of fruits and melons are 
the standard products of the soil. 

Chosen, in 1910, became a Japanese dependency and. 
is rapidly passing through a state of transformation 
under the progressive and efficient administration of the 
“Sunrise Kingdom”. A splendid system of highways 
and railroads is binding the whole country into closer 
communication; the harbors are being deepened and en- 
larged; drainage and irrigation are doing wonders in 
the agricultural world; and well equipped schools and 
colleges, in which the instruction is largely in the Japa- 
nese language, are reaching out into every corner of the 
country. The land is steadily passing into Japanese 
ownership. The writer saw the following estimate from 
a careful writer on things Korean: five-tenths of the 
land is already owned by the Japanese; three-tenths is 
in the possession of the wealthy Koreans; while the 
remainder is controlled by the poor country farmer. 
The Japanese lend money to the landowner, taking a 
mortgage on his land and foreclosing the mortgage when 
the farmer is unable to meet his obligations. 

A well-to-do Japanese, with his women and children, 
came to call at the missionary compound where we 
were stopping. He spoke English freely and said he 
had spent a number of years in Sacramento, California, 
had made a lot of money and had come to Kunsan to 
rent out his rice lands and take things easy for the re- 
mainder of his life. We may look upon him as a type 
of a large number of intelligent, wealthy Japanese who 
are coming to Korea with a view to occupying the 
country. In the Korean cities, the large, substantial 
houses are owned by the Japanese, while the houses of 
the Koreans are usually thatch-covered and cheap. 


The People 


The first reaction for an American, in meeting with 


2 Korean, is a smile. This, the writer thinks, is largely 
due to his hat. A most extraordinary creation is this 
article of head apparel: it is made of closely woven 
horse-hair, with a stiff rim, the centre round and as- 
cending, with a gradually diminishing diameter, to a 
height of six inches. The hat is several numbers too 
small, so that it sits upon the top of the head, secured 
by a latch under the chin, deserving, as no other head 
structure the writer has ever seen, the name of “top- 
hat’! In the presence of this grotesque work of art it 


-is a hard task to be serious. The most interesting side 


of the situation is that the wearer seems to be abso- 
lutely satisfied with his personal appearance, conducting 
himself with admirable dignity and _self-possession. 
The rest of his apparel is subject to no criticism except, 
perhaps, its unsuitableness for the fast gait of the West- 
erner. It consists of a long flowing robe of spotless white, 
made of light cotton or linen, according to the financial 
standing of the wearer, reaching low on trousers of 
the same material, the latter being bound with a girdle 
of cloth for each leg a few inches above the shoe. On 
his feet are neat sandals of cloth or rubber. 

Under this interesting superstructure, you find a man 
who is gentle, open-faced, open-minded, generous to a 
fault, often extravagant, easily influenced, a lover of 
peace. He is better as a follower than as a leader. 
Stability is not his strong point; he has not learned 
the good policy of standing to a contract when it in- 
volves personal loss. As a rule, he is poor, when 
judged by the standards of the West: his farm is small 
and his house is loosely constructed and covered with 
straw. In winter his humble abode is heated by con- 
ducting the hot air and smoke from his oven under- 
neath the floor to an exit on the opposite side. The 
floor, consisting of stone and covered with mud, sur- 
faced with oil-paper, retains the heat through the night 
and the sleeper rests in comfort. His wants are few 
and simple: “having food and raiment”, he has learned 
to be “therewith content’’. 

The Korean would not be termed an idolater: enter- 
ing his house, one sees no signs of idol worship. While 
this is true, he does worship the spirits of the air and 
water and is most constant in beating his gong and 
drum and marching in parades to secure the goodwill 
of the heavenly powers for his agricultural undertakings. 
The shrines and temples to be found throughout the 
land have, for the most part, been introduced by the 
Japanese. 

In a very gratifying way the Koreans have responded 
to the appeal of the Gospel and given themselves to the 
propagation of the truth. 


The Missionary Occupation 


Six Affiliated Missions have bound themselves to 
gether in Chosen by a beautiful system of comity, each 
occupying a certain section of the country, and all 
united in The Federal Council of Evangelical Missions 
in Korea. These Missions are: Australian Presbyterian 
Mission, United Church in Canada Mission, Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
South, Presbyterian U. S. A. Mission, Presbyterian U. 
S. Mission. 
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Other missions laboring in Chosen are: English 
Church Mission, Oriental Missionary Society, Russian 
Orthodox Mission, The Salvation Army, Seventh Day 
Adventist Mission, Roman Catholic Mission. 


The six Affiliated Missions, together with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, are represented in the Federal Coun- 
cil, which meets once a year and considers problems 
relating to the cause of the Kingdom throughout the 
land. The Council issues a monthly publication called 
“The Korea Mission Field”. 


The statistics for the Korea Missions for 1925 show 
the total number of full members to have been 220,604. 
Of this total 101,396 were Roman Catholics. The mem- 
bership of the Orthodox Russian Church was not given. 
Deducting the Roman Catholics from the total of church 
members, we find the Protestant membership was 119,- 
308. 

Of this total, more than 75,000 are Presbyterians. 

The work of the Southern Presbyterians is located 
in the southern part of the peninsula, in five stations 
strategically situated in two provinces. In addition, 
two men of the Mission are connected with the Union 
Theological Seminury in Pyeng Yang, while one mem- 
ber is associated with the Christian Literature Society 
at Seoul. 

Of the five stations of the Korea Mission, Kwangju 
is the largest and best equipped. Each station has its 
hospital and schools for boys and girls, the latter being 
in various stages of development. By a recent action 
of the Mission, it was decided to limit senior high school 
training for boys to one institution to be located at 
Chunju and similar training for girls to one high school 
to be located at Kwangju. A beautiful and com- 
modious building, to which the women of our Southern 
Presbyterian Church contributed so liberally, is now 
being erected at Kwangju, as a very important addition 
to the high school for girls at that centre, while ma- 
terial for the new building for the high school for boys 
at Chunju is being gotten together, with the hope that 
sufficient funds to complete the building will be forth- 
coming in the near future. 


The upbuilding of the Kingdom in Chosen has been 
conducted along the lines set forth by Dr. Nevius in 
his little book entitled “Methods of Mission Work”. 
The plan advocated by him, and put into practice in 
Shantung Province, consisted of widespread evangeliza- 
tion, by means of which a large number of small groups 
of country Christians were enrolled, each under the 
guidance of a local leader. ‘These local leaders were 
assembled at the central station once a year, in mid- 
winter, for a special course of training, with a view to 
making them better-fitted to be the spiritual guides of 
the people under their care. Dr. Nevius established 
more than fifty outstations, which he visited twice a 
year, devoting himself largely to the examination of 
inquirers and reception into the church of such as 
seemed ready. 

Foreign missionaries in Korea have in the main pro- 
ceeded along similar lines. It is not unusual for one 
missionary to have from 25 to 50 outstations under his 
care, with a local leader or partially trained evangelist 


in more immediate charge of each group. The num- 
ber of ordained pastors is still small, the missionaries 
having established the custom that no evangelist is to 
be installed as pastor of a flock until his support has 
been fully provided by the native church. The mis- 
sionary is allowed to have as Korean associates only 
two evangelists whose support is furnished by the Mis- 
sion. Training schools for both men and women are 
conducted at central places at such times as are most 
convenient for the country people to leave their homes. 

This plan has been criticized as tending to lower the 
standard for the ministry of the Word. The mission- 
aries in Chosen, however, claim that this is an inter- 
mediate step, looking forward to a more thorough-going 
preparation for the spiritual leaders as the Church 
grows in numbers and financial ability. They claim 
that the large fruitage resulting from this method is 
sufficient justification for the use of it. This plan is 
well worth most serious consideration by the mission- 
ary and native church leader in China. 


The Educational Outlook 


In matters educational, Christian Missions have 
passed through a stage upon which the missionaries 
in China were just entering when the recent convulsion 
came about. The Japanese Government issued regula- 
tions according to which all mission schools were re- 
quired to come up to a fixed standard, both as to staff 
and equipment, before they could be registered by the 
Government. Moreover, the students in non-registered 
mission schools would not be eligible to admission in 
Japanese higher institutions of learning, and gradu- 
ates from non-registered institutions would not be ac- 
cepted as teachers in Government schools and would be 
sorely handicapped in seeking official appointment of 
any kind. Again, schools conforming to Government 
requirements for registration were not allowed to make 
réligious instruction compulsory in the school curricu- 
lum nor to require the students to attend religious serv- 
ices. In certain instances, mission schools have con- 
formed to the Government requirements in full and have 
received the benefits of registration. The prevailing 
practice among the missions, however, has been to re- 
tain religious instruction as a required part of the cur- 
riculum, thereby forfeiting the right to be registered. 
When such schools have come up to Government stand- 
ards in other particulars, while continuing religious in- 
struction and required attendance upon religious serv- 
ices, the Government has conferred upon them the term 
“Designated”, which gives a form of recognition, with- 
out entitling them to all the benefits to be derived from 
registration. The Government has set such a high stand- 
ard as to the staff and equipment in all educational in- 
stitutions that the missions have found it difficult to 
secure the funds necessary to enable them to attain to 
this standard. As a result, the tendency is. to reduce 
the number of middle schools, thereby making it possible 
to raise to a higher standard the schools that are re- 
tained, and to continue schools for primary instruction 
at each station. This discrimination against mission 
schools has more and more limited the attendance upon 
these schools to church members or to the church con- 
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stituency. In this way, the mission school is not looked 
upon so much as an evangelizing agency but rather as 
a place of training for Christian leaders. The ques- 
tion comes to educators in China: “Should not the 
preparation of men and women of outstanding Chris- 
tian character and powers for leadership be the chief 
aim in all missionary education in this land?” The 
writer entertains the hope that, with the establishment 
of a stable government in China, permission will be 
granted to Christian educators to establish schools that 
have this distinctive aim, leaving educational mission- 
aries free to secure positions in Government institutions, 
where they can find opportunities for exercising a Chris- 
tian influence and imparting religious instruction apart 
from the required curriculum. 


The Native Church in Chosen 


The two outstanding characteristics of the Church in 
Chosen have been self-support and church extension. 
It is most stimulating and inspiring to see, at the cen- 
tral stations, large congregations of the native church 
members assembled in buildings the funds for which 
have been wholly or in large part provided by them- 
selves, and to find in the country sections multitudes 
of centres where churches have been organized and 
where the people come together for worship in houses 
which they themselves have made ready. 

One of the most pleasing instances of self-support 
that has come under the eye of the writer is at Kunsan, 
where the church property is situated on a high hill in 
the heart of the city, from which its light radiates into 
the surrounding darkness. The broad, spacious hill- 
top on which the church is situated, the church build- 
ing itself, and the near-by primary school property have 
all been provided by the Korean constituency, with- 
out any assistance from the Mission or the missionaries. 
The congregation numbers 400. The pastor is a zealous, 
progressive young Korean, who was at one time modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian General Assembly in Chosen. 
Not only is this central organization self-supporting but 
the congregation has organized a second church in an- 
other section of the city and provides the support of a 
Bible woman. The heart of the writer was full of joy 
over the contemplation of this splendid object lesson of 
what a church in a mission field should be. 

In Pyeng Yang, North Chosen, mission work 
has come to its fullest consummation, this being 
the section in which the missionary enterprise 
was first launched by the Northern Presby- 
terians. Within the city of Pyeng Yang, we 
found a population of something like 60,000, in 
the midst of which were 12 Presbyterian 
churches and 8 Methodist churches. Visiting 
two of these congregations, one Sunday morn- 
ing, we were much interested to find that their 
record showed an attendance of more than 1,200 
at each of the Sunday schools of these churches 
the previous Sunday. We were also told that 
the “Mother. Presbyterian Church” in Pyeng 
Yang had given birth to 57 other organized 
churches within a radius of four miles from that 
city. From this Mother Church, 40 preachers 





and 60 elders have been raised up to take part 
in the work of the Kingdom in Korea. Where 
in our Homeland can we find a church. with a 
record equal to that? 

The Church in Chosen has sent missionaries to Shan- 
tung Province in China, with gratifying results. It is 
hoped that the many Korean Christians who are being 
scattered abroad in other lands will take with them 
the message of life and become, indeed, a people 
“Chosen” of the Lord for the mighty upbuilding of His 
Kingdom throughout the earth. 


Chinese Immigration 


In characteristic fashion, the Chinese are finding their 
way in large numbers to this attractive land. It has 
been estimated that in all Chosen there are as many 
as 30,000 to 40,000 Chinese. In the city of Kunsan 
alone we find 1,000 or more. The Japanese seem to 
welcome their coming. They make industrious, law- 
abiding citizens and show themselves equal to managing 
large enterprises. The missionaries, almost without ex- 
ception, give their building contracts to Chinese, having 
found them capable and reliable. 

Those of us who went to Chosen as refugees from 
China were glad of the opportunity to reach these im- 
migrants from our adopted country with the message of 
life. They received us cordially and manifested a grati- 
fying response to the spoken word and the printed page. 
We trust a rich harvest will be gathered in days to 
come. 


Shanghai, China. 








Striking Statement by Dr. J. R. Mott 


N MY thirty-five and more years of work 
among the nations, never has the mission- 
ary undertaking seemed to me to be so 

difficult as at present. Never have our Chris- 
tian forces seemed to be so inadequate for the 
task. In my judgment, the next fifteen years 
will be the most difficult in the history of 
Christian religion. Not because of the forces 
which oppose us; nor because we are called 
on to deal with so many great issues simul- 
taneously; nor because of the stern challenges 
that are sounding in the ears of the churches 
of all lands; but principally for the encour- 
aging reason that never before have so many 
Christians awakened to the awful implica- 
tions of the Christian Gospel. Thank God, 
we have come to a time when large numbers 
of followers of Jesus Christ seem to think that 
He meant what He said, and believe with 
depth of conviction that he must be Lord of 
all or not at all, and are dominated by the 
vision of the kingdoms of this world becoming 
the Kingdom of our Lord. At such a time, 
we need to utilize the united wisdom and ex- 
perience and the sacrificial devotion of Chris- 
tians of every name.—New Outlook. 
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Those Meddlesome Missionaries 


An Epiror1raL ANENT THE TROUBLES IN CHINA 


swer” so-and-so, who intimates that America would 

have very few international problems if it kept 
all its missionaries at home, or that China would be as 
peaceful as a millpond if the missionary were not where 
he could teach the young idea how to shoot. No answer 
is really called for, and we question whether it would 
be of any practical use if given. We are more in- 
clined to point out the futility of such criticisms as are 
appearing these days. 

The missionary does stir up things. He cannot seem 
to help it somehow. There is something in him, and in 
his teaching, and in his religion, that causes all sorts 
of trouble for some. And the strangest thing about it 
is that the more closely he resembles Jesus Christ, the 
more likely he is to be one “who stirreth up the people.” 
He certainly does get in the way, and it is not to be 
wondered at that some people want to get rid of him. 

But what can be done? Lo, the poor missionary! 
He won’t stay at home, he won’t keep quiet, he won’t 
eliminate himself from the center of world interest. 
If all the missionaries were removed from China today, 
how long would it be before twice as many young 
zealots were on their way to that field? 

And what shall we say about these poor, misguided 
enthusiasts back home who would support those young 
apostles with their last dollar! Intelligent Americans 
they are—readers, too, of these very papers that preach 
against the missionary menace—and yet right now they 
are increasing in number and are pouring more gold 
into the missionary hoppers than ever before. Just as 


| ATELY we have received suggestions that we “an- 
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the people who fear the sad effect of missionaries upon 
America and the world love to share their misgivings 
with us, so these missionaries and their friends are pos- 
sessed with the love of sharing the Life with other races 
and nations. 

The futility of trying to stop this thing must grow 
upon us the more we study it. Probably the “heathen 
will rage” as they always have, and many will go on 
“imagining vain things,” as they did in the days of the 
Psalmist. ‘Those who set themselves up as kings will 
continue to counsel together. But that is all it will 
amount to. What earthly power, or group of powers, 
can stop the movement that began at Calvary and the 
Mount of Olives?>—From “The Missionary Herald’— 
Congregationalist. 


Answer Me This 


1. What Christian Indian woman was noted for her 
rescue work among the child-widows of India? 

2. What is the name of the sacred book of the Moham- 
medans? 

3. What young millionaire student of Yale enlisted for 
work in China and died en route to his field? 

4. Which is the oldest of our mission stations in 
Africa? 

5. Who said, “I will go down, but remember you must 
hold the ropes’? 

6. In what station is our only hospital in Mexico? 

7. Which of our Africa missionaries recently received 
from the King of Belgium the decoration of 
“Chevalier of the Order of Royal Lion’? 

8. What is the name of the Southern Presbyterian 
missionary who brought Toyohiko Kagawa to 
Christ? 

9. What book in the Old Testament is devoted entirely 
to the story of a foreign missionary? 

10. What is the great commission of Christ recorded 
in the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles? 

NOTE:—The first one in each group specified below 

to send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 

Foreign Mission Committee, an absolutely correct answer 





to all of the above questions will receive absolutely free 
one copy of this year’s book for the Church School of 
Missions. The groups and rewards are as follows: 
Firat: Minister? |... ahcccce New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Layman or Woman (over 24), 

New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Young Man or Woman (16-24), 

New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Boy or Girl (12-16)... ...-.-- A Story of Missions 
First Junior Boy or Girl (9-12)-------- Please Stand By 
First Primary Boy or Girl (6-9), 

The Book of an African Baby 

Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 

your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “Minister,” “Young Man or Woman,” “Pri- 
mary,” etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct 
answer sent in by one person in each group gets the 
reward for that group. If two in the same group reach 
this office at the same time, the postmark will be fol- 
lowed. If these are identical, two rewards will be 
issued in that group. Names of those getting rewards 
each month will be published. Watch for these ques- 
tions monthly! 
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Julia and Elizabeth, twin daughters of Rev. and Mrs. 
Geo. W. Taylor, of Garanhuns, Brazil. 


Mr. B. H. Hunnicutt, of Lavras, Brazil, was the chief 
guest of the International Association of Agricultural 
Missions, which met in New York in April, 1927. The 
following comment, published in Rural America, will 
be of interest to Mr. Hunnicutt’s many friends: 

“The spirit of Mr. Hunnicutt pervaded the gathering. 
Here is a layman employed for twenty years in bring- 
ing the message of Christ to the soil, cattle, field crops, 
trees and people of Brazil. He spoke as a layman, tell- 
ing about his religious duties as a Sunday-school super- 
intendent and teacher. He never professed to be a 
preacher—I suppose that interested the professors and 
students in the college; they certainly took an active 
part and gave attentive ear to all that was said.” 

ca aa + 


We quote the following from The Missionary Voice: 

Mrs. Williams, widow of the late Dr. John E. Wil- 
liams, murdered in the siege of Nanking, in a letter to 
a friend, reports a conversation between herself and 
her husband just a little while before his tragic death: 

*“T said: ‘Jack, if you had known all you know to- 
night when you began this work, would you do it all 
over again?’ 

“His answer was very quick: ‘O my, yes! A hundred 
times over would I. Where else could I have invested 
my life in a way that would have brought me such 
large returns? The work we have helped to do will 
live on and on and change the face of China.’” 

al * * 


Our readers will be interested in the following mes- 
sage from Mrs. O. F. Williamson, recently of our Mexico 
Mission: 

“Our resignation has gone through all the proper chan- 
nels, and we expect to leave Mexico about the middle of 
December for Austin, Texas, where Mr. Williamson will 
help in the Spanish department of our Seminary at 
Austin, and also promote Sunday-school work among the 
Mexican churches throughout Tex.-Mex. Presbytery. As 
you perhaps know, the laws restrict an ordained for- 
eign minister in his activities. The law permits him 
to do anything that a layman can, though oftentimes, 
being a foreigner, the opinion is that he should not 
even preach. My husband feels that he cannot give up 
the ministry, and to stay in Mexico now means just that, 
as the ministers cannot come into the country as such, 
only as teachers. Most of our ministers are entering 
teaching positions, though we do not have enough such 
positions for all the evangelistic men. The Mexican 
ministers are taking over most of the evangelistic work, 
leaving the missionaries to teach and train the workers. 

“At the idea of missionaries leaving a country you 
might get the opinion at once that there is not the 


same need for increased interest, prayers and gifts in 
that country. Do not think that for a minute concern- 
ing Mexico at this time. It all means that we 
are shifting men and their talents to the places where 
the best dividends can be reaped—the missionary can- 
not function as a minister because of the laws, and the 
Mexican minister cannot teach ‘in the elementary schools 


because he is a minister.” 
ok * 


Writing further, Mrs. Williamson says: 


“No one will ever know what it is costing us to leave 
our dear Mexico, and as the time draws nearer our 
heart strings grow more tense. Ever since the ‘re- 
ligious situation’ has been agitated, nearly two years 
ago, this question has been before us. I cannot con- 
ceive of anyone deliberately choosing to give up work 
in this wonderful country, endowed with a rich share 
of the world’s natural beauty, and where the people 
are indeed nature’s ‘gentle folk’; only the call to duty 
makes us consent to go elsewhere. The work in Texas 
presents a tremendous challenge, as the Mexicans are 
pouring over the border by the thousands annually. It 
has been our experience to find that many return from 
the States, bringing the Protestant religion with them, 
and are able to talk convincingly concerning the two 
religions, giving the true light of the Gospel to their 
friends and families who have been kept in darkness.” 


* * 


The following paragraphs are quoted from a letter re- 
ceived from Mrs. A. A. Talbot in November: 


“As far as we can see, things are just as far from be- 
ing settled as they were when we came here. Govern- 
ments are set up and fall, this general seems to be rid- 
ing to victory today and falls tomorrow, there is no 
stability, no strong leader anywhere. Soldiers and 
bandits are terrorizing the whole land. The rich are 
robbed and killed if they stay in their homes, so are 
fleeing hither and thither chiefly to the despised foreign 
concessions when possible! The poor after having en- 
dured a year of partial famine, have harvested a bounti- 
ful crop, only to have it snatched away by soldiers or 
robbers. It all seems so pitifully pathetic the way the 
masses of the people have been plunged into this chaos 
through no fault of their own. 

“First our houses are occupied by Northerners and 
then by the Southerners—there are little more than 
wrecks left of what we called homes! Several of the 
helpers have been down to see us. They report that 
most of the windows in our house have been broken and 
plastering torn off in places (in search of hidden treas- 
ure). The house has been stripped entirely and even 
the shrubs and my beloved roses dug up. When we get 
back it will be to begin where we started, twenty-two 
years ago. The most valuable part of our possessions 
was Mr. Talbot’s library. He is practically bookless! 
There were many books that we can never hope to re- 
place—some of them now out of print.” 

* *# . 


Rey. J. C. Crane, of Soonchun, Korea, writing after 
his return from furlough, says: 

“Every little church building was crowded with five 
times the baptized membership. Some had grown dis- 
couraged because they had sinned, or fallen hopelessly 
into debt, and no one to encourage or feed their souls! 
They came too—hungry—and happy again. 

“In one village the village chief came and said: 
‘Though not a Christian, when I hear the Pastor has 
come I cannot but love him.’ Another faithful woman, 
whose heart had been torn with the weakness of her 
church, said: ‘Now that ydu’ve come I feel all’s well, 
and am so rested in heart.’ Another—a mother—came 
with her babe and looking into my face with her sin- 
cere smile, said: ‘How can we thank you for leaving 
your fine country and coming back to such as we are?” 
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In writing of her trip in the country, Miss 
Dupuy, of Kunsan, Korea, says: 

“I’m having a grand trip out, this time, and it’s not 
hard to feel you folks are talking to God about this 
work every day. It’s just wonderful to see how these 
women come to study and how they take the’ Bible at 
its word. It is a busy time, but we have a clags full for 
Bible study every morning and a church full ‘at night, 
when I begin by teaching the children for an: hour. I 
planned to leave today, but they persuaded me to stay 
over Sunday.” 


Lavalette 





* * 6 


In a recent letter from Mrs. Hugh H. White, she tells 
of the busy life she is leading while away from her 
station in Yencheng, China. She writes from Shanghai: 

“Some have interested themselves and, by prayer and 
effort, secured and fitted up “The Beacon,’ for American 
Service men. It has a chapel for meetings, a very nice 
homey looking ‘living room,’ and upstairs classrooms and 
prayer-rooms. A number take turn in entertaining, hold- 
ing meetings, classes, etc. I have a Sunday afternoon 
Bible class there. These boys, mostly 20 to 25, make 


me think of my own big boy, now working on a highway 
through the Colombian Andes, South America, and my 
heart goes out to them. A good number have been con- 
verted since coming to the East. A Gospel service is 
held every evening. Another day I go to another place 
for both English and American boys. And I am about 
to take on a Bible Class for English-speaking Chinese 
young men, in connection with a Missionary School. All 
these places are from 5 to 7 miles from our residence, 
so to go and come and have one class is an afternoon’s 
work. I have a Sunday-school class of Chinese women, 
too; and one afternoon is given to Mrs. Graham’s Bible 
class and our own Mission Prayer Meeting. Then I 
have six or eight little music pupils, children of friends, 
so I find something to do most of the time. Besides 
these lines, others are searching out work to be done 
among Chinese neighbors, and making an effort to get 
in with the Christians in local chapels, distributing tracts 
and literature, putting Bibles in the hotels, and doing 
whatever they can. ‘Exhorting one another, and so 
much the more, as ye see the day approaching.’ We see 
many signs of its approach.” 
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Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


shaw. 


Brazil—Rev. 
Thompson. 


new missionaries. 





Mrs. William Hollister, New Mis- 
sionary to Korea. 


ARRIVALS 


Africa—Miss Virginia Allen. Miss 
Frances Worth. Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Deland. Rev. and Mrs. E. S. King. 


China-——Rev.. and Mrs. J. C. Cren- 


DEPARTURES 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. J. Savels 
(from Ostend, Belgium). 


and Mrs. W. M. 


Korea—Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Hollister, | 





William Hollister, M. D., New 
Misstonary to Korea. 


Hidden Treasure 


1. What did the Presbyterian General Assembly in 
China vote to do? 

2. What does the present union of churches in China 
include? 

3. Who took the leading part in the Commission 
meetings and in the discussions on the floor 
of the Assembly in China? 

4. What are some of the reasons giver for asking the 
return of the missionaries to Nanking Semi- 
nary? 

5. Who has been chosen president of Hangchow Col- 
lege? 

6. At what sacrifice has this position been accepted? 

7. What reasons did a young missionary in China 

give for declining a flattering call in the U. S.? 


8. What reasons did the senorita in Mexico give for 
teaching the children? 

9. How much was the thanksgiving offering in Korea 
and what was it used for? 

10. What is “harakir«’”’ ? 

11. What is one of the most conspicuous characteristics 
of the Japanese? 

12. What is the condition of the Talbot’s home in 
China? 

13. “Now that you’ve come—TI am so rested in heart” 
what was the occasion of that remark? 

14. Where do they “take the Bible at its word”? 

15. What is “The Beacon’? 
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ANSWERS TO “ANSWER ME THIS” 
DECEMBER SURVEY 





1. The Apostle Paul. 

2. Robert Morrison. 

3. Bible name Sinim. Historical name Cathay (either 
counted correct). 

4. Taj Mahal, at Agra, India. 

5. Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. 

6. Sun Yat Sen. Yuan Shih Kai. (Dr. Sun served 
barely three months when he retired in favor of 
Yuan Shih Kai. Either one we have counted cor- 
rect.) 

7. Raymond Lull. 

8. Korea. 

9. Tsetse fly. 

10. Mrs. J. S. Nisbet or Mrs. Annabel Major Nisbet. 

11. Rev. H. C. DuBose. 

WINNER OF PRIZE FOR “ANSWER ME THIS” 

Group No. 2 


Miss S. B. Gilkeson, Port Gibson, Miss. 


One Circle Chairman, having only 
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This is an excellent plan to increase not only the 
interest of our young people in Foreign Missions, but 
their information also. The Educational Department 
deeply appreciates this effort on the part of the St. Louis 
Presbyterial and will gladly give any help on these essays 
that the boys and girls may request. 


FRANCIS COILLARD 
By Edward Shillito. Doran Co. $1.50 Net 

Coillard was the product of the French Huguenots. 
Reading Moffat’s book on Africa led him, and also his 
future wife, to give their lives for Africa. He went to 
Basutoland and later founded the Zambezi Mission. 

He wrote music, poetry, and fables for the natives, 
finding all three an effective way to teach them. Coil- 
lard’s life was a continual struggle with the rankest 
heathenism. He haa access to and influence with chiefs 
and kings, and spent twenty-six years without a fur- 
lough. Most of his life was lived on a house wagon 
drawn by oxen. He was highly esteemed throughout 
Europe for his pioneer work.—Isabel Arnold. 


ALEXANDER DUFF, PIONEER OF 





elderly ladies in her circle, uses these 





questions in connection with Roll Call. 
The ages of this Circle range from 85 
to 96 years. We wonder if there is an- 
other such Circle. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


Young People of the Orient 
C. Darby Fulton. Free. 
A twenty-two page leaflet; interesting- 








CAithout Me 
Be Can 
Do Nothing 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
By William Paton. Doran Co. $1.50 Net 


Alexander Duff, nearly a century ago, 
was the great educational missionary of 
his time. He believed no progress could 
be made in reaching the people of India, 
until they were educated in English and 
at the same time taught the Bible. He 
was so successful in his efforts, that the 
English Government finally adopted his 














ly written on a most interesting subject. 


What About China 
Free 
An eight page leaflet, giving the report of the Ad In- 
terim Committee of the North Kiangsu Mission on some 
facts about the China situation. 


Some Pioneer Heroines in Our Oldest Station in China 
P. F. Price. Free 
An interesting eight page leaflet. 


MISSIONARY QUILT CONTEST 

The women of the St. Louis Presbyterial offer six 
quilts representing our six Foreign Mission Countries, 
as prizes in an Essay Contest to be participated in by 
Assembly’s Home Mission Schools in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia and Texas, and in Synodi- 
cal Home Mission Schools in Missouri. 

Two subjects are given on each field, lack of space 
forbids giving them all here. Students in any of the 
above mentioned schools may write on one or more of 
these subjects. The writer (boy or girl) of the best 
essay in each group will receive a personal gift, and 
will win the missionary quilt for the school which he 
represents. Essays are limited to 500 words. 

The quilts, with the names of donors, prize winners 
and schools represented will be on exhibition at the 
annual meeting of the St. Louis Presbyterial, to be held 
in Troy, Mo., April, 1928. 





methods in full. 


Duff had the peculiar experience of not receiving the 
endorsement of his mission board, but after speaking 
before his General Assembly his Church was completely 
won to his views, and he kindled a great missionary re- 
vival throughout Scotland. Twice he was elected Mod- 
erator of his General Assembly. During his visit to 
the United States he preached before Congress and was 
entertained in the White House.—Isabel Arnold. 


BORDEN OF YALE 


Mrs. Howard Taylor. China Inland Mission. $2.00 Net 

Of all the books examined in 1927, we place this at 
the head of the list. It has a fourfold message, and it 
is most delightfully presented. 

It appeals to mothers to dedicate their children to 
Christian service. (Borden's mother prayed from his sev- 
enth birthday that he might have an experimental 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that he might 
find God’s will for his life.) It appeals to young people 
—as we see this active and popular student planning for 
the foreign field. It appeals to the wealthy—as we 
see the love of Christ in this millionaire home. It ap- 
peals for sacrifice—as we see this young man in the 
prime of life doing without a car that he may have more 
to give. 

No book of today can accomplish more. It is suitable 
for Sunday-school libraries, schools and colleges, and 
will be most acceptable for a gift book. 
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The Chinese Story of Creation 





(The following story was sent us by a missionary from Shanghai, China. We thought our Juniors might 


be interested in comparing it with our story in Genesis): 


The male and female 
principles, “yang” and 
“vin,” gave birth to Pan- 
Ku, the first man, how 
none knows. Faith must 
accept that. He had two 
horns and was a short 
stubby fellow; but en- 
dowed with the ability to 
grow. He proceeded to 
grow. He grew six feet , 
every day, and as he lived 
18,000 years, you can see 
how big he got. He, in 
some way, got possession of an 
ax and with that he managed to 
“kaipih tien di,’ hew out the 
universe. This was seemingly 
out of nothing or at least out 
of chaos. He was eighteen 
thousand years doing the work, 
and in order to complete it all 
he had to die. His head is 
said to have become “the moun- 
tains, his breath the winds and 
clouds, his voice the thunder, 
his limbs the four quarters of 
the earth, his blood the rivers, 
his flesh the soil, his beard the 
constellations, his skin and hair 
the herbs and trees; his teeth, 
bones and marrow became the 
metals, rocks and _ precious 
stones, his sweat the rain,” and 
(most suggestive of all to evo- 
lutionists!) “the insects creep- 
ing over his body became hu- 
man being!” I hope we are 
proud of our ancestry! Chi- 
nese speak of three kinds of 
insects that delight in man’s 
“fellowship,” the “crawlers, 
the jumpers, and the smellers.” I asked a Chinese to 
which-race he belonged. He said he did not know, 
but that the “foreigners must belong to the crawlers 
for they are white!” The picture I send shows Pan-Ku 
and his apron of leaves and his ax. In his hands he 
























holds up the sun (red) and moon. He 
failed to put them in their proper places 
and they went away into the Han (sea) 
and the people were left in darkness. A 
messenger was sent to ask them to go 
into the sky and give light. They re- 
fused. Pan-Ku was called, and at 
Buddha’s direction wrote the character 
“zeh,” sun, in one hand and “yuth,” moon, 
in the other and going to the sea, he 
stretched out his hands and called the sun 
and moon, repeating a charm devoutly 
seven times, when they ascended into the 
sky and gave light day and night. There 
are many more things told of Pan-Ku; but I 
cannot tell all in one letter. In the creation he 
made 51 stories. Of these 33 were for heaven and 
18 were for hell below the earth. The heavens 
were graded for good men and the floors below the 
earth were for bad men. If one is the very best 
of all he can go to the 33rd heaven and be wor- 
shipped as god. If one be very bad he'll go 
down to the 18th hell. 
Even in 18,000 years 
the work of creation was 
not completed; but a cavity 
was left through which 
many fell to the bottom. 
After a long time a woman, 
Nu-Ku, was born and she 
took stone and blocked up 
the hole and so finished the 
work of creation. They 
say, though the body of 
Pan-Ku died, his soul lives 
and will live forever. Just 
after the beginning of the 
Chinese Republic the 
“Philosophers” said that a 
revelation had come from 
heaven saying that the king 
of the gods had asked Pan- 
ku to build a new heaven 
for him—the thirty-fourth. 
This was done and the king 
of gods with his retinue 
moved into this. How this 
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revelation came is not told. 

These are some of the teachings of Chinese Doctors. 
They teach the children in the schools and insist on the 
little ones taking all in without a doubt. We teach, not 
these myths, but the dear old infallible Bible, God’s 
own letter, to our little Brownies and they take it in 
and it transforms their lives and saves their souls through 
faith in Christ. 
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Bible Examination 


Sth Grade, 
Collegio Evangelico Americano. 
Name: Fabio Ribiero. 
11/25/26 


I. Why did God send his Son to the earth? 

For God so loved the world that he sent his only 
begotten son that whosoever believeth on him shall not 
perish but have eternal life. 

II. What destroys peace and happiness? 

The devil who watches all around us destroys our 
peace. But if we resist his temptations, God will save 
us. 

III. Why did evil not have any power over Jesus, 
the man? 

Because as a child he resisted the temptations of the 
devil and because God was with him. 

IV. When do we have to begin to fight against 
wrong if we expect to be happy? 

We have to begin early: if we leave it until later the 
devil comes and robs us of our strength to resist evil. 

V. What are the words of Jesus to those who re- 
ceive them? 

The words of Jesus are, for us, spirit and life. 

VI. What is prayer? 


Prayer is the best way to converse with God—we ask 
for what we need and for pardon for our many sins. 

VII. Can any one enter the kingdom of heaven by 
chance? 

No one will enter the kingdom of heaven by chance, 
but only through faith that Jesus will save us and 
by doing the will of his Father—that is God’s will. 

VIII. For what do we hunger and thirst except for 
food and drink? 

Beside food and drink, we hunger and thirst for the 
kingdom of heaven and for righteousness. 

IX. What is the only thing that will satisfy this 
desire? 

Only the words of Jesus, who said: “I am the Bread 
of Life; whosoever shall come to me shall not thirst 
and whosoever believeth in me will never be hungry.” 

X. What opens the way to Jesus? 

Our faith opens the way to Jesus, our Saviour. 

XI. Can riches, power, wisdom or poverty keep us 
from the love of God? 

Neither riches, nor power, nor wisdom, nor poverty 
can keep us from the love of God. 

XII. Tell what happened to Paul on the way to 
Damascus. 


Saul (afterward called Paul) received permission to 
go from Jerusalem, where he had been putting in prison 
all those who believed in Jesus, to Damascus, to take 
other prisoners. 
believe in Jesus. 
in prison. 

On the way to Damascus, Paul saw a great light and 
afterward heard words which said: “Saul, Saul, why 
do you persecute me?” Then Saul replied: “Lord, 
whom do I persecute?” and the voice then said: “I 
am Jesus, whom you persecute and cast into prison.” 
This teaches us that whatever we do to others we do 
to Christ also. 

Paul, because of the great light, became blind. Be- 
cause of this God sent a dream to the disciple Ananias, 
telling him to go heal Paul. He went and in Jesus’ 
name restored Paul’s sight. 


For this reason he put the Christians 


Note:—This was one of the examination papers handed 
in to Miss Foster by her Fifth Grade pupils, in the 
school at Varginha, Brazil. How many of our American 
children can do as well? 

O Lord, whose way is perfect, help us, I pray thee, 
always to trust in thy goodness: that walking with thee 
and following thee in all simplicity we may possess quiet 
and contented minds; and may cast all our care upon 
thee, for thou carest for us. Amen.—Christina G. Ros- 
setti. 
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Junior Foreign Mission 
Program 


Topric—CHINA 


Sonc—That Sweet Story. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 

Rott CaLtt—Answer with the name of a China mis- 
sionary. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

BUSINESS. 

ScrIPTURE—Bible Examination. 

PRAYER. 

Sonc—Selected. 

Story—The Chinese Story of Creation. 

*QuIz—What Do You Know About China? 

Sonc—Jesus Bids Us Shine. 

Close with the 23rd Psalm recited in concert. 


SUGGESTIONS 


For the Scripture lesson, use the Bible Examination 
in the following way: Let the answers be copied and 
numbered and distributed. Let the leader ask the ques- 
tions, telling the children not to look at the answers 
until they have tried to answer them. 

After the Chinese Story of Creation is told, let the 
leader read the Genesis story, emphasizing God in each 
verse. 

The figure of Pan-ku could be outlined on the black- 
board to let the children see what he looks like. 

*Junior Sunday School Program on China (free), will 
furnish the quiz on China. Order from Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 


He also believed in God but did not 
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HOME MISSIONS 


REV. S. L. MORRIS, D. D., Editor-in-Chief 


NANCY F. WHITE, Editor-in-Charge 


101 Marietta Street, Aitlania, Ga. 


“Send Them Atay” 


(Mark 6:36) 
Rev. Wave H. Bocecs 


of the most popular miracle worked by our Lord 

during the days of His flesh. It is recorded by 
all the gospel writers. Mark tells it in connection with 
the attempt on the part of the Lord to find a place of 
solitude with His disciples so that they might have a 
little rest. They had been out on a teaching, preaching 
and healing trip. They had come back to Him with 
their hearts all aglow and their nerves on edge. As 
soon as they had made their reports, Jesus suggested 
that they go to the other side and spend some time 
resting. When the crowds saw whither they had started, 
they set out on foot to go there also. Scarcely had 
Jesus and His disciples found a place of rest, when 
He looked up and saw the multitudes coming to them. 
His heart was moved with compassion for them, for 
He saw them as sheep without ‘a shepherd. He at once 
gave Himself to them in teaching, preaching and heal- 
ing any that were sick in their midst. 

The day soon wore away in such loving ministry. 
The disciples saw that the people had been all day 
without food, and that apparently, there was no chance 
for them to get food in that locality. So they came 
to Jesus with what they thought was the only sensible 
thing to do: “Send them away, that they may go into 
the country round about, and into the villages to buy 
themselves bread.” I am sure that they said, “Send 
them away,” largely because they did not see any other 
way to handle the situation; they took pride in being 
practical. Then, too, they may have been somewhat 
impatient with them for breaking up their contemplated 
rest and retirement. I think that, for the moment, they 
did not feel any too kindly towards that multitude. 
Hence they were ready to send them away. The mul- 
titude was causing them some inconvenience, if not in- 
deed, some discomfort. Therefore, they said simply, 
“Send them away.” 

Now Jesus’ attitude towards that multitude was 
strikingly different from that which we have just seen 
as’ the attitude on the part of the disciples. His heart 
was moved with compassion for them. I do not know 
of a more touching picture than this one before us; nor 
do I know of one more true to life. It was so human 
for the disciples to desire Jesus to send the multitudes 
away. It was so true to the life of Christ to be moved 
with compassion for them. When. He saw into their 
hearts and lives and the conditions therein, pity welled 
up in His heart for them. 


Tot very suggestive words stand in the account 





Now I am of the opinion that our attitude today as 
a Church is somewhat the same as was that of the dis- 
ciples of old, towards the multitudes. Our Church as 
a whole has an attitude today, reflecting itself in her 
life, that is giving me no little concern. We are seeing 
today in every form of publicity of the church’s life and 
activity that there is a gradual shrinkage in the gifts 
of our people to the work of the church in Home and 
Foreign Missions. But today I am to have some- 
thing to say about the Home Mission aspect of our 
Church’s life. As I have been turning the matter over 
in my mind, looking for some verse of Scripture that 
would express our attitude, this text I think does it 
best, “Send them away.” If I have any kind of un- 
derstanding of the attitude of the Church today, she is 
saying that in reference to our Home Mission and to 
our Foreign Mission work. I am furthermore con- 
vinced, that she is not aware of the significance of that 
attitude. For example, I do not think that those who 
have that attitude today begin to appreciate what it 
means in the realm of Home Missions for us to have 
that feeling about the enterprise. Nor do those who 
thus feel have very much of an idea of the extent and 
character of this department of our work. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago when Home Missions 
was first organized in the Presbyterian Church, the 
activity was very simple. We were then working for 
the most part with a single race of people, who were 
Protestant in their tendencies. But today the Home 
Mission enterprise has to do with many races and 
divers tongues, different faiths and conflicting ideals. 
From that early day when we were dealing with a 
sparsely settled people on the Eastern seaboard, we 
have come to deal with the complex problems of the 
life of a great nation. We have had before us as a 
church one great purpose through it all, and that pur- 
pose is to make of this a Christian nation, and then 
to dedicate it to the making of a Christian world. 

Now today it seems that this great purpose is be- 
coming obscured from some of our people. It seems 
as if we are about to say with reference to this great 
undertaking and the peoples who are represented in it, 
“Send them away.” 

When we are not supporting the Home Mission work 
of the Church adequately we are saying with reference 
to the five millions of people in the vast mountain terri- 
tory of our Church, “Send them away.” You, know as 
well as I do that they are of our purest-blooded Amer- 
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ican citizens. When they have an opportunity, they 
make the finest type of leaders our country has ever 
produced. From among their ranks have come some 
of the greatest men of this day, and I am convinced 
that if those benighted ones are but given a chance 
such as.the Church is taking to them today, our highest 
type of leadership for the church of tomorrow will 
come from their ranks. But if we continue to say 
to our leaders, “Send them away, we do not care to 
be bothered about their welfare,” then we are not pray- 
ing for the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth 
as He taught us to pray. 

This attitude is saying to our Committee with refer- 
ence to the ten nationalities within our borders and to 
whom our workers are taking the saving knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, “Send them away; we do not desire them 
in our midst; we do not think that the Presbyterian 
Church has any message of God for them.” They are 
here and they are an easy prey for the anarchist. Shall 
we leave them in that class? Shall we drive them 
thither by saying to our leaders, “Send them away’? 
Has the church no responsibility for them? Can we 
be done with it by simply saying “Send them away’’? 

I think one of the saddest types of human beings in 
this land today is the Indian. The Indians were the 
people who owned this fair land before the white man 
came. ‘They were the people who spoke the word of 
welcome to the white man when he came. The Indians 
have been slowly but surely pushed out of the land, 
until, today they are given allotments at the hands of 
the government and these in many instances are all 
but useless. These original Americans are in large 
numbers untaught, unloved, uncared for, and in danger 
of starvation. They have not had the opportunities of 
the whites, and are not able to keep up in the race of 
this age. The Indian is in sore need of help, which 
the Church is giving in a very efficient way through 
our Committee of Home Missions. In the November 
issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY, Miss Nancy White 
calls attention to the statement made by one of the 
Indian chiefs as he stood yonder in the National Capitol, 
looking at four pictures. These four pictures were: 
First, The Landing of the White Man and the Indian 
giving him corn; the second one was, The Signing of 
the Treaty giving the White Man the State of Penn- 
sylvania; the third picture was that of Pocahontas de- 
fending Captain Smith; and the fourth was that of a 
battle between the Indians and the Whites, and of 
course, the Indians were being killed in great numbers. 
The old chief, after looking at the four pictures, said, 
“Indian.give White Man corn. Indian give White Man 
Land. Indian save White Man. White Man kill 
Indian.” Less than one-third of this race has been 
reached by the Christian Church. By our decreasing 
gifts to this department of the work of our Church to- 
day, we are saying to our representatives, “Send them 
away.” 


In the past our Church started out with high hopes 
to work among the Negroes of our land. Great success 
has followed our every effort. There are something 
more than eleven millions of them in our land and 
about eighty-five per cent of them in the South. They 
are here not because they desired to come. They were 


brought here even against their desire. They, for many 
years, were mere chattels. When finally freed, un- 
trained and untaught, they were turned loose on the 
world to do the best they could. Surely there is no 
question in the mind of any informed person today as 
to their spiritual and moral need. Your decreasing 
gifts to Home Missions is but saying to those who are 
doing this work for us, “Send them away.” 


Another department of this great work is Church 
Erection and Sustentation, by which is meant the help 
of the churches that are not able to support themselves. 
About one in every four is in this class. Some of the 
finest spirits I have ever known are in these churches. 
Their love for the Lord; their devoted service to Him 
is a never-failing source of inspiration to me. Shall 
we, by this attitude that seems so prominent in the 
Church today, say to those of our fellows who are thus 
living and serving Him, ‘We are not going to be both- 
ered with you and your problems any longer,” and to 
the Committee of Home Missions, “Send them away”? 


I called your attention at the beginning to the fact 
that Christ had an entirely different attitude towards 
these people. He was moved with compassion for 
them. One whose heart is moved with compassion will 
seek to help instead of with impatience say, “Send 
them away.” So that day Jesus said to these disciples 
who had been saying, “Send them away,” ‘They need 
not depart; give ye them to eat.” I think that is His 
word to us today. For His only plan for feeding the 
hungry world with the bread of life is to use those of 
us who have a saving knowledge of Him. When we 
begin to look to see what we can use in accomplishing 
that great task, we find that like the disciples of old, 
what we have seems not sufficient for the undertaking. 
However, what we have is more nearly commensurate 
with the needs than what they had. It seems to me 
that they had more room to say, “Send them away,” 
than we have. I must call your attention to the fact 
that they actually did what the Lord told them to do. 
They really gave that vast crowd something to eat, yea, 
enough for their every need. 


But the secret of their success is likewise given so 
that no one need miss it. Jesus told them to bring 
what they had to Him. When they had done that, He 
so multiplied what they had that it was enough and 
to spare. What we have is more than enough to keep 
the work already undertaken going in fine shape and 
constantly expanding. If we really make this a Chris- 
tian nation, not only the Presbyterian Church, but 
every other branch of the Christian Church must put 
new life into ‘the great enterprise of Home Missions. 
This we can do only as we catch the Spirit of the 
Master, and refuse to follow the disciples of old when 
they said, “Send them away.” [This sermon was 
preached during Home Mission month, and was re- 
quested by the Editor for publication. It has a vital 
message for our readers. | 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mountaincrest School 
Rev. M. A. STONE 


“It was the privilege of 
the writer to be present 
the opening day of Moun- 
taincrest Academy, Moun- 
taincrest, Arkansas, on 
September 14, 1927. This 
is a young School in the 
Ozarks, about forty miles 
southeast of Fayetteville. 
It was started ten year ago 
by the Rev. J. E. Jeter. It 
is under the control of the 
Synodical Auxiliary of the 
Presbyterian Church of 
Arkansas. 

“For the past. two years 
the Rev. H. H. Patrick has 
been the Superintendent. 
Mr. Patrick is not only an 
able teacher, but he is also 


The items above were sent to the Home Mission 
Office just after the Editor of the Home Mission De- 
partment of THE Survey had visited this school, but 
have been held over for use at this time. 

On a Monday morning early in October, we boarded 
a five o’clock train in Forth Smith, Arkansas, for a 
two hour run to Fayetteville, from which point we 
were to go on a branch road to Combs, and from there 
to travel seven miles to the mountain top to visit this 
school of which we had heard so long. 

After the transfer in Fayetteville we began the second 
stage of the journey, but instead of taking two hours 
and a half to reach Combs we took three times that 
long! A heavy rain had made the road-bed' dangerous 
in many places so it was necessary to proceed with care, 
and at one time it seemed unlikely the train could go 
through at all. We “backed up” several miles to the 
last station passed, and there a hungry crowd, invaded 
the one grocery store of the place, and the store keeper 
did a thriving business for awhile in the sale of cheese, 
crackers, cakes, and candy. After an hour there, the 





The Student Body at Mountaincrest, September, 1927. 


a splendid manager. Many 
improvements have been 
made on the School prop- 
erty, and that without addi- 
tional expense, because of 
his wise and economical 
management. 


“Mr. Patrick is assisted 
by his wife, by Mrs. Lizzie 
Bonner, who is Matron, 
Miss Susan Bunce and 
Miss Helen Bunce, who are 
teachers, and others. The 
picture herewith was taken 
on the opening day this 
Fall: Others have been 
enrolled in the _ student 
bedy since that day.” 


Dallas, Texas. 


welcome news was received that the train could proceed, 
so at two-thirty we arrived at Combs. 

The young man who has charge of the Mountaincrest 
farm was there to meet us, and we climbed into a 
spring wagon and resumed our journey,—and some 
journey it proved to be! Almost all the soil had been 
washed from the road-bed and in many places the 
road lay through the badly swollen stream. At times 
it was necessary to leave the road entirely and go through 
the woods, weaving our way between the trees as best 
we could. Once we held our breath for several minutes 
when a wheel crashed against a tree and further pro- 
gress seemed improbable. But when we found the 
wheel unbroken, we succeeded in extricating ourselves 
and went on. Up through a valley that would have 


looked more beautiful under other circumstances, we 
wound our way, by lonely mountain homesteads and 
by small fields where the crops were being gathered in, 
until we came to the mountain proper, where the 
autumn tints were beginning to be evident, and where 
we climbed slowly for some time. 









A Commencement Drill at Mountaincrest. 
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The Girl's Dormitory. 


Just at sunset we reached the crest of the mountain, 
and though tired and somewhat shaken up, we were 
ready to enjoy the scene that lay before us—a beautiful 
school campus, with a school building of native. stone, 
a comfortable girls’ dormitory, and a small cottage for 
the Principal, and stretching away on every side the 
beautiful ranges of the Ozark Mountains. 

We were also ready to greet our friends of former 
days, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Patrick, and later those 
who serve with them, and to enjoy the substantial sup- 
per served promptly in the girls’ dormitory. And just 


at bedtime we went out-of-doors and enjoyed,—most 
of all, perhaps,—looking up at the stars, so clear as 
to be almost dazzling, and the moonlight so bright one 
could almost read by its beams. 
and roar of the world and high above its din in the 
quiet of the open spaces, heaven seemed near at hand, 

Next morning we had the pleasure of talking to the 
student-body, a splendid group of boys and girls whom 
our Church is privileged to help in securing an educa- 
tion. You have faithful men and women there who 
see to it that these young people receive a Christian 
education and it should be your joy to uphold their 
hands by your prayers and by your gifts. 

We should like to have lingered there, but other en- 
gagements called, so again we travelled,—this time in 
a heavy road wagon, as the driver admitted he’d been 
anxious with the lighter vehicle of the day before,— 
and wound our way down into the valley and over the 
same rocks and through the same muddy waters back 
to the railroad and again out into the hurry of the 
everyday world. 

But for this journey and the inspiration it brought 
us through those who are there in His service, we are 
thankful. And we want you to be thankful you have 
such workers and such a school in the mountains of 
Arkansas.—Nancy F. WHITE 





ilslieeta 


S. L. Morris 


was added to the flag of our country, not a 
feeble luminary gradually growing brighter, but 
one that blazed at once as a star of the first magnitude. 
It came into existence fullgrown, like Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter. Never before in the history. of 
our great country has the nation felt the thrill of such 
a magnificent new-born state. In area it is 70,112 
square miles, about the size of Missouri, and eight 
thousand square miles greater than all New England. 
No state east of the Mississippi compares with it in 
size. Georgia, the greatest on this side of “the Father 
of Waters,” might be laid down on the map of Okla- 
homa and would lack ten thousand square miles of 
covering it. Its population at statehood was estimated 
at 1,500,000. The official government statistics now 
give it 2,384,000. 

Its resources are fabulous. Its output in oil during 
1922 was 149,551,428 barrels, surpassing California, 
its nearest competitor, by 10,000,000 barrels, and the 
great State of Texas by 40,000,000. It produces more 
broom corn than all the other States combined, and is 
surpassed in sorghum by only two others, and stands 
sixth in winter wheat and seventh in cotton. It is the 
boast of its people that if a Chinese wall surrounded 
and separated it from the rest of the world, it could 
live within itself and suffer no inconvenience. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century, the 
Home Mission work in the present State of Oklahoma 


O* THE 16th of November, 1907, a new star 





“Old Goodland,’ oldest Southern Presbyterian Church 
organization in Oklahoma. It was in this church that 
the 1927 Synod met. 


was confined exclusively to that section which was 
known as Indian Territory, and was conducted almost 
entirely for the Indians. In 1901, the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the Home Mission Committee had 
never crossed, the dividing line into the section known 
as Oklahoma Territory. 

The Assembly at Little Rock, Ark., the day the pres- 
ent Secretary was elected, passed the following resolu- 
tion, May 23, 1901; “That Oklahoma be included in 
her Home Mission field, and that the Executive Com- 
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The Synod of Oklahoma, October, 1927. 


mittee be directed to make such investigation as will 
enable it to undertake the work intelligently in that 
(erritory.” This simple resolution inaugurated the 
forward movement that caused the Church to hear so 
much of Oklahoma twenty years ago, and eventually 
resulted in the birth of the fourteenth Synod of the 
General Assembly. 

At that time there existed only the small Indian 
Presbytery, connected with the Synod of Texas, which 
contained eight ministers and twenty-two churches, only 
one minister of the number serving white churches— 
three in all, with a communicant roll of less than 200. 
Its Indian churches contained perhaps 500 commu- 
icants. 

Its advance movement began with the organization 
of Durant Presbytery, and it grew by leaps and bounds 
till the latter was divided, and Mangum Presbytery 
took its place on the roll, which justified the creation 
of the Synod of Oklahoma, one year later than state- 
hood. 

No Synod ever had brighter prospects, judging by 
the growth of the Church in the five years preceding 
its organization, and the marvelous development of the 
country. Then came what might be called a period of 
“arrested development.” Churches were organized 
faster than men could be found to supply them and 
the means to sustain them. The Executive Committee 
was unfortunately compelled to call a halt and request 
that no more churches should be organized until the 
Church ordered an advance movement. Increasing de- 
mands from numerous other sections so exhausted the 
resources of the Committee it never reached a point 
where it could meet the needs of this great State and 
young Synod—otherwise its membership would today 
exceed 10,000. 

In the meantime there have come into existence two 
of the greatest missionary institutions in the whole 
Church, whose combined student body is almost exactly 
400, the large majority being Indians—more than 1,000 
applications being declined each year. Their combined 
properties exceed in value $400,000. 

The Goodland School begins with the primary de- 
partment, reaching through all the grades into the High 
School, while the Oklahoma Presbyterian College be- 
gins with the High School and graduates its pupils 
after two years of college work. The Goodland School 


receives no pupil having sufficient means to secure an 
education, but only those who are practically destitute 
and whose education is provided by Tribal funds and 
benevolent individuals. The Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College charges only $200 a year for board, tuition, and 
expenses, with full understanding that this is below 
cost. There are fully twenty-five per cent of its pupils 
who work their way through school by cooking, waiting 
upon the table, and doing housework. The expenses 
of the others are provided chiefly by scholarships and 
supplementary gifts from churches and benevolent in- 
dividuals. 

Oklahoma’s great material prosperity is most effect- 
ually offset by its spiritual poverty. Not only is its 
church-membership the smallest in proportion of any 
State, but it contains perhaps more whose membership 
has lapsed and who, like Demas, have forsaken the 
Church, “having loved this present world,” swept into 
the current of commercialism “which drowns men’s souls 
in perdition.” The situation is further complicated by 
the State being “the happy hunting ground” for all the 
“isms” discredited elsewhere and all the “freak sects” 
everywhere. 


Notwithstanding the Synod of Oklahoma is one of 
the youngest in the sisterhood of Synods, and is dread- 
fully handicapped by the scattered condition of the 
churches and the difficulties encountered perhaps by 
no other body of men in the Church, yet it has made 
greater progress than almost any other Synod. Its 
greatest difficulty is to secure efficient ministers who 
are willing to make the self-denial necessary and stand 
by their flocks, year after year of patient seed sowing, 
until God in his providence enables them to reap in 


be 





Above—Presbyterian Church, Idabel, Oklahoma. 
Below—Presbyterian Church, Broken Bow, Oklahoma. 
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due season. They are heroes of faith and should have 
the unqualified support of the whole Church. 

During the past two years the Synod has been con- 
ducting a unified advance work under the leadership of 
Dr. W. A. Rolle, Synodical Superintendent, which is 
already beginning to bear rich_fruitage, and if properly 
supported will again bring Oklahoma to the front as 
one of the most successful of Home Mission enterprises, 
and as having the most rapid growth of any Synod in 
the Church. 


—_Q———_ 


A Prophetic Voice 


Rev. J. B. BiscEGLtia 


RS. W. C. WINSBOROUGH, now well known 
M and beloved throughout the whole Church, was 

asked, in 1908, by the Session of Central Pres- 
byterian Church to make a survey of the north end of 
Kansas City, Mo., which just at that time was chang- 
ing from a German-American section into an Italian 
community. The findings of her surveys were embodied 
in a printed report in which she gave a vivid picture 
of material, moral and spiritual conditions of that whole 
section, and, with a sympathetic understanding of the 
social-spiritual surgeon, she not only laid bare the wound 
but uncovered also the hidden charms and powers, and, 
with a true prophetic spirit, prompted by missionary 
zeal, she urged the people of Central Church to under- 
take the important task of socializing and Christianiz- 
ing the Italians of Kansas City, Mo. 


How true her prophecy was has been revealed by al- 
most tyenty years of continual progress and growth in 
a most difficult field, where the ground has been bitterly 
contested inch by inch, progressing at times by leaps 
and bounds, but with failure and despair staring in 
our faces. Entrenching ourselves in conquered posi- 
tions, and leaping forth again at the first opportunity, 
jealous of the sacred heritage, and obedient to the divine 
command having written upon the screens of our spirit- 
ual vision—VICTORY—we have pressed on and on. 
Above all her prophecy must be judged before a cloud 
of witnesses who have been benefited through their asso- 
ciation with Italian Institute and Central Chapel, and 
in the love that our Institution enjoys today in the en- 
tire community. 





Important Achievements 


The history of the Italian Institute and Central 
Chapel has been one of gradual, wholesome growth. 
Thousands of children, young people, fathers and 
mothers, have been reached through our activities, and 
as a result of a far reaching vision, wise planning, and 
a courage born of faith, we can claim today one of the 
best organized institutional works among the Italians, 
with very gratifying results in all our varied endeavors. 
A list of our activities together with the aggregate at- 
tendance for the year September Ist, 1926,—August 31, 
1927, will give the readers a glimpse of the service that 
the Italian Institute and Central Chapel is rendering 
to the community. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


Our nursery schocl served 8,499 lunches of fresh 
milk and graham crackers last year? 

We have organized a Boy Scout troop, three boys’ 
clubs, two Camp Fire groups, a Blue Bird Club, 
a Mother’s Club, and a Mutual Benefit Society? 
314 religious meetings were held with an aggre- 
gate attendance of 8,298? 


Our Daily Vacation Bible School was the largest 
in the city, our enrollment being 407? 

Over 53,000 children used our playground last 
year? 

The attendance at our clinics was 2,241, be- 
sides 2,376 treatments and dressings? 

A semi-monthly publication in Italian and Eng- 
lish enters almost every Italian home in Kansas 
City? More than 16,000 copies were mailed last 
year. 

We made 10,000 calls last year? 

The total attendance of our religious club meet- 
ing and educational classes was 49,211? 

Our music teachers gave 1,300 music lessons? 
We handled 2,145 social cases? 


Our Institution is a nursery for good citizenship? 
Ours is an all-the-year-round and a seven-days- 
a-week Institution? 


We have gradually developed one of the best Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools in the city, both in discipline 
and attendance. For the last two or three years we 
have had the largest enrollment in greater Kansas City 
where more than fifty schools are conducted. 

Our bi-lingual publication—“The Messenger’—is 
achieving a unique position in that it is the first, and 
only, almost self-supporting evangelical Italian publi- 
cation in America, all the others being supported almost 
entirely by their respective boards of publication. 


In less than nine years the contributions towards 
the pastor’s salary have increased fully 1,000 per cent; 
a great achievement when we take into consideration 
the financial conditions of our membership, made up 
entirely of laboring people, and accustomed to buy in 
the Roman Church the gift of God instead of contribut- 
ing for the local expenses and missionary enterprises. 

A source of real joy is the membership, almost all 
converted during the present pastorate, men and women 
who possess the true apostolic spirit, who are very ac- 
tive and are filled with zeal for His cause. After years 
of hard work and planning, we begin to find an answer 
to our prayers in the splendid group of young people 
that we have trained in Christian Endeavor work, and 
now organized into a congregation of young people, con- 
ducting for them a service in English. 

Pastors and congregations fail to realize the import- 
ance of even a single conversion from Romanism. ‘They 
fail to estimate them as moral miracles, when men and 
women stand amid persecutions, and, in the language 
of the blind man, testify: “One thing we know, that, 
whereas we were blind, now we see.”” The Lord is work- 


ing miracles of power and grace in the hearts of most 
obstinate blind. The miracle of eradicating supersti- 
tion and idols from the heart of men and women who 
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for many years have imbibed them at the fountain head, 
tbe miracle of leaving father and mother, sister and 
brother, friends and relatives, for His sake, is no less 
important than the miracles of opening the eyes of the 
blind and cleansing the lepers and raising the dead. It 
is little wonder that these men and women carry with 
them the sacred spark wherever they go, and their in- 
flunce has been felt from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico 
and in far-away Sicily. 


Need for this Type of Work in Other Communities 


True, the states in which our Assembly is located have 
not attracted as many Italians as the super-industrial 
districts of the eastern states, yet large groups of 
Italians are found in Texas, Florida, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Missouri, (St. Louis) where our As- 
sembly has had golden opportunities to build up real 
communities of Christian Americans, and thus fortify 
the home base of supplies for the foreign missionary 
field. The answer of the Home Mission Committee to 
this seemingly neglected duty is not lack of vision, of 
zeal for the cause, or of courage to go forward, but it 
could be contained in one phase: lack of means. 

Sporadic attempts have been made here and there to 
reach the Italians, but for the same reason mentioned 
above the work has not been carried on with sufficient 
means, adequate equipment, proper leadership and a de- 
termined willingness to carry the work on to a success- 
ful fruition. These fields are still waiting and with 
outstretched hands are sending out the Macedonian cry, 
“Come and help us.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that with the proper 
financial, moral and spiritual backing, with properly 
trained leaders filled with the courage of faith and 
baptized by the Holy Spirit, great things can be accom- 
plished in every Italian community within the bound- 
aries of our General Assembly. 


Laborers for the Harvest 

If the harvest is ripe. the laborers are also coming, 
for we have at present three of our own boys prepar- 
ing for the Gospel ministry, and more are in waiting 
to make sure that they have received a true call. 

These young people who have experienced the new 
birth are going into the field with the zeal of Savonarola, 
the love of Francis of Assisi, and the fighting spirit of 
the Waldensians all rolled in one. What are we going 
to do with them after we have prepared them and they 
are ready to serve? Are we going to turn them away? 

America is occupying a unique position among the 
nations of the world. From the four corners of the 
earth we have come bringing with us hands to work, a 
strong determination to succeed, a spirit of adventure, 
not different from that of the first colonists; ready to 
contribute our very best to the greatness of America, 
but eager to learn and to receive the best America has 
to offer. Some have found temporal welfare and have 
enriched their loved ones here and abroad, but how 
many have discovered the pearl of great price, how 
many have experienced the miracle of the new birth. 

How long is America going to be a beacon light in 
the present spiritually tempestous world, and how long 
can her missionaries continue to carry the light across 
the seas, without a most aggressive march in the desert 
roads of our cities, made desert by sin and vice, where 


treasurers and princes are passing by, reading aloud, 
but understanding not the hidden meaning? How many 
of these returning adventurers are bringing to their 
loved ones with their acquired wealth the gospel of 
Jesus Christ which is today, as it was yesterday, and 
will be forever, the power of God unto salvation? 


Some of Our Pressing Needs 


A healthy growing organization has many needs, and 
the Italian Institute and Central Chapel, that can truly 
boast a continuous life of wholesome growth and import- 
ant achievements, has also some pressing needs. We 
must have more equipment to take care of the increased 
numbers. In answer to the prayers of saints, children, 
young people, fathers and mothers are coming to us 
in increasing large numbers but we are not able to take 
care of them properly when they do come to us. We 
are praying to God to put upon the hearts of Christian 
men and women, throughout our Assembly, men and 
women who believe in a Christian America, and the 
coming of His Kingdom on earth, the need of a Gym- 
nasium for our Boys and Girls, and a church building 
where within two years, we could double our congre- 
gation and be safely on the way to self-support. 

Three years ago I visited one of the most important 
institutional works in New York City, sponsored by a 
very prominent Presbyterian Church of that city. Dur- 
ing my conversation with the lady who had been in 
charge of that work for over twenty-five years she said: 
“We hope when you visit us again you will find an- 
other story added to our building.” And when I ex- 
pressed the hope that the means would be found, with 
2 touch in her voice she replied: “It is not means that 
we lack but flesh and blood.’”’ How different, I thought, 
is our condition in the West, for we are blessed with 
flesh and blood, but God’s stewards are not furnishing 
us the means. , 


As I have been analyzing the problem of Home 
Missions, the meaning of the well known verse: “Where 
there is no vision the people perish” has dawned upon 
me with increasing force, and I wish I could cry to the 
whole Church, and in all humbleness say that the fu- 
ture of our beloved Church, yea of Christianity, depends 
in direct proportion to the interest that we take in Home 
Missions. I read a story which illustrates my point. 
Sometime ago an artist was asked to paint a picture of 
a decaying church. He painted a beautiful building 
with throngs of well-to-do people entering its gates. In 
the vestibule where all could see it there was a box with 
a slit in it, and over it in clear letters was written “For 
Missions”. Across the slit a large spider’s web had 
been spun. 

A Missionary Church, the only church having a claim 
to a real life, is not made up of self-centered, well- 
fed, satisfied men and women, with only pretentious 
buildings to show as supreme satisfaction of their sel- 
fish ends, but of men and women with a consuming de- 
sire for the salvation of souls far and near, yea of the 
least, the last and the lost of the earth. 

The achievements of the past are only prophetic as- 
surance of greater achievements in the future. Will the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States, so well known 
for its missionary liberality and zeal, fail us in the pres- 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ent hour? 
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The First Presbyterian Church West of the Mississippi 


TANDING upon a hill overlooking a verdant val- 
ley in the Missouri Ozarks, a French traveler in 
the closing decade of the eighteenth century ex- 
claimed rapturously: “Une belle vue!” Ten or a doz- 
en years later, the last day of November, 1807, a 
weary band of thirty emigrants from North Carolina, 
Scotch-Irish in descent and of a more practical turn 
than the romantic Frenchman, halted their wagons on 
top of the same hill. Leaders of the expedition were 
William Sloan and Robert M. Stevenson, both of whom 
had been “pillars” in the Fourth Creek Presbyterian 
Church back in Iredell County, N. C. One of the men 
turned to the other and remarked: 
“This is the place for us. 
fine crops.” 


Continuing down into the edge of Bellevue Valley, so 
named because the French wanderer called it a beau- 
tiful view, the caravan pitched permanent camp. Early 
next morning all hands arose and gathered in the open, 
holding a sunrise prayer-meeting in which praise and 
thanksgiving mingled. It was strictly a Presbyterian 
service, for virtually every member of the little colony 
was of that sect. Also, it was the very beginning of 
Presbyterianism west of the Mississippi River; for out 
of the settling-down of the North Carolinians and their 
persistent clinging to their faith grew the first congre- 
gation of that denomination on the sunset side of the 
Father of Waters. 

Organized in 1816, on August 3, it was called at first 
Concord Presbyterian Church. Later the name of the 
valley was bestowed upon it, and today, after 111 years 
of continuous service, it flourishes as Bellevue Presby- 
terian Church. William Sloan and Robert M. Steven- 
son, needless to say, were chosen to the first bench of 
Elders. Joseph McCormick and Alexander Boyd were 
the other two Elders. 
bers, nearly all of them members of the colony that had 
come from North Carolina not quite nine years earlier. 

Bellevue Church stands now in the pleasant little 
town of Caledonia, Washington County, Mo., about 
eighty miles below St. Louis and ten miles from a rail- 
toad. .It is a two-story structure of brick, the lower 
floor being used for entertainment purposes and the up- 
per floor as the church auditorium. The original build- 
ing, erected long before there was any town in the 
neighborhood, stood in the plot that developed into a 
graveyard in pioneer days and still serves as Caledonia’s 
burying ground. This church was of logs, as was also 
a second church building. The brick church on the 
present site was built about half a century ago. 

The official organizer of Bellevue Church was Rev. 
Salmon Giddings, who organized also, about three 
months later, the First Presbyterian Church of St. 
Louis. He came from Connecticut in 1816 as a mis- 
sionary preacher authorized to establish churches in 
Missouri Territory. He has been called “the real pio- 
neer Presbyterian missionary of St. Louis,” and prop- 
erly so; for he was first of his sect to penetrate the 
wilderness seeking out settlers of Presbyterian connec- 
tion or persuasion. 

A Baptist missionary who traveled through the Ozark 


That valley will grow 


There were thirty charter mem- . 


region in general, about that time, reported that only 
about one in five of the settlers could read. Religiously 
considered, he found them as a rule most benighted, 
‘There was a saying to the effect that the Sabbath had 
not crossed the Mississippi River and never should be 
permitted to cross. But down in Bellevue Valley the 
Sabbath had got across with the Sloan-Stevenson colony 
and was being observed with exemplary piety; for those 
settlers contrived to hold religious meetings from time 
to time, although they had no preachers. They- held 
prayer-meetings in the open or in one or another of the 
log dwellings. 

Before Rev. Mr. Giddings arrived in St. Louis, the 
Bellevue Valley settlers of Presbyterian persuasion al- 
ready had appealed for a pastor. Stephen Hempstead, a 
leading citizen of St. Louis, knowing the great scarcity 
of Bibles in the Ozark country, had received from the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, upon request, a box of 
Bibles, which he distributed free to the pioneers. Some 
of these were received joyfully by Bellevue people. One 
woman told Hempstead she thought more of the gift 
than if it had been a new gown—and she was very poor. 

After Hempstead’s trip through the settlement, Robert 
M. Stevenson wrote him a letter telling of the need for 
church organization and a regular pastor. He included 
a long list of names of those who could be counted upon 
to join such a church. In this list were the names of 
the thirteen Sloans, a family that has been prominent in 
Bellevue Church since its beginning. Hempstead made 
Rev. Mr. Giddings acquainted with the situation down 
in Bellevue Valley. The missionary lost no time in 
following up the prospect. He mounted a horse and 
rode across the hills and vales, through the woods, to 
the Bellevue settlement. Concord Church — now 
Bellevue—resulted from this lonely ride. 

Living now in St. Louis, but a native of Caledonia, 
and for many years a member of Bellevue Church, is 
Mrs. Adelia Breckenridge Moore, a descendant of Elder 
Stevenson and related to the ‘Sloans. She has paid 
much attention to her local church history. “Ujn- 
fortunately,” says Mrs. Moore, “the records for the 
first fifteen years of the congregation were lost. Just 
where the organization took place is not known defi- 
nitely. It may have been at a private house, possibly 
at a schoolhouse. There are those who think there was 
a schoolhouse standing, at the time, only a few feet 


east of the site where the first church building was . 


erected.” 

For more than a year after the congregation was es- 
tablished it was without a pastor. But early in Sep- 
tember, 1817, a Presbvterian preacher arrived in 
Bellevue neighborhood. He was Rev. Thomas Donnell, 
from North Carolina, which state seems to have been 
both mother and father to this pioneer church. Donnell 
was a young man, unmarried. Around Caledonia this 
anecdote remains popular: 

“Where can I find a good place to board?” inquired 
the bachelor preacher when he arrived to take charge 
of the church. 

“At Mr. Sloan’s, Elder William Sloan’s,” he was told; 
“and it’s more than likely that you can get yourself a 
good wife there, too, Brother Donnell.’ 
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Brother Donnell hastened to Elder Sloan’s. Miss 
Eliza Sloan, the elder’s daughter, was a handsome young 
woman, a devoted church-woman, a fine cook; just the 
wife for a rural pastor. Presently the star boarder en- 
Elder Sloan’s 
home was his the rest of his life. The big farm, with 
a number of Negro slaves, passed into his hands at the 
death of his father-in-law. Eliza Sloan made him a 
splendid wife, neighborhood tradition still attests. 
Week days the minister cultivated the farm. Sundays 
he preached the Gospel, frequently walking three miles 
to his church. 

Rev. Salmon Giddings duly installed Rev. Thomas 
Donnell as pastor of the church in April, 1818. Don- 
nell served the congregation for twenty years. As in 
most instances in that period, he did not give all his 
time to the Concord or Bellevue Church. He “supplied” 
other pulpits from time to time, and he organized the 
Presbyterian congregations at Potosi and Farmington. 
He died in 1843 and lies buried immediately in front 
of the site of his old church, beside his wife. 

Eleven years ago the Bellevue congregation observed 
the centenary of the church. The ceremonies lasted for 
a week and were attended by prominent Presbyterians 
from many distant points. One interesting feature of 
the celebration was the presentation of a playlet writ- 
ten by Mrs. Moore. Church history fancifully treated 
in true dramatic mode was a part of the performance. 


The present pastor is Rev. J. J. Squire, who has 
served the congregation for three years. He came from 
England and for some years served Presbyterian con- 
gregations in St. Louis County. Pastor Squire says that 
the history of the Sloans and the history of Bellevue 
Church during the more than eleven decades of the lat- 
ter’s existence are interwoven so that you can’t think of 
one without thinking of the other. 

One of the present Elders of the church is Guy T. 
Sloan. He can look back through the list of four 
generations of Sloans, whose names appear on the 


records of this congregation. In each generation there 
have been several Sloans, male and female, on the mem- 
bership rolls. Through intermarriage many other Sloan 
connections, of other surnames, have been identified with 
the church from its beginning. There has been a Sloan 
on the bench of Elders, sometimes more than one at a 
time, since Elder William Sloan was chosen in 1816. 

When the present Elder Sloan visits the old grave- 
yard that has grown up around the site of the original 
log church building, he reads on the crumbling head- 
stones the names of scores of his relatives dead and 
gone, all of whom were connected with his church. The 
name Sloan occurs on more gravestones there than that 
of any other family that has used the plot as a place of 
interment since the first grave was dug, almost 120 
years ago. 

There is a tradition in the Caledonia community that 
the original Sloan settlers came westward in the hope 
of finding one Fergus Sloan, who had disappeared from 
his home in Iredell County, N. C., some years earlier. 
Be that as it may, Fergus Sloan seems to have vanished 
utterly from human knowledge save for the fact that 
he did disappear from home and never returned. © His 
son, William, was the first Elder Sloan, the man who— 
unless it was Elder Stevenson, his brother-in-law—made 
the sage suggestion that Bellevue Valley was the place 
for the emigrants to stop because it would grow fine 
crops. It does grow fine crops, has grown them for 
120 years; but if you should ask any descendant of one 
of the North Carolina colonists—whether he or she re- 
mains in Caledonia or elsewhere in Bellevue Valley or 
has gone to the ends of the earth—what is the finest 
crop ever raised down there, Mrs. Moore says the answer 
would be this: 


“Presbyterianism—first planted west of the Mississ- 
ippi by our ancestors here in this beautiful valley, and 
still tended by their sons and daughters.” 


—The Globe Democrat. 





Defining “Christ’s Kingdom.” 


BROOKLYN woman died recently and in her 

will she gave part of her wealth to relatives and 

friends while the residuary estate was left to the 
executor to be applied by him ‘“‘where he shall consider 
it most effective in advancement of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth.” 


It is no great task for counsel representing greedy 
heirs to find ambiguity in a will. The Brooklyn docu- 
ment was no exception. Those protesting argued that 
such a bequest was void because it was vague. The 
executor filed a list of charitable and religious institu- 
tions to which he meant to distribute the fund and the 
Surrogate in Kings county, N. Y., approved the list. 


“Christ’s kingdom on earth is the community or whole 
body of Christ’s faithful people collectively, all those 
who are spirtually united to Christ as the head of the 
Church without regard to differences in creed or doc- 
trine,” said the court. 


“Its cause is advanced in divers manners, conspicu- 
ously through the work of religious associations and 





educational and charitable institutions of religions char- 
acter. Such work is in its nature charitable and un- 
commercial. It is identified not only with the dissemi- 
nation of Christian doctrine, but also with the teaching 
of the young and the care of the sick under church 
auspices. 


“Charity and education have thus ever been the hand- 
maidens of religion. By the terminology of evangelical 
Christianity the bequest is one in aid of Christian work 
in its broadest sense; to carry Christ’s message through- 
out the world; to care for the sick and to bring up the 
young under religious teaching; to promote the princi- 
ples and practices of the Christian religion.” 

Perhaps the Honorable Court did not intend to preach 
a fine sermon, but he did. Maybe it was merely his 
intention to define in terms of law “Christ’s kingdom.” 
But whatever his purpose he has reminded men that 
Christ’s kingdom is “identified with the dissemination 
of Christian doctrine.” 

(Clipped from the Editorial Page of The Arkansas 
Democrat. ) 
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Whom We Delight to Honor—Ashbel Green 


HEN the General Assembly in 1802 elected the 
W first Standing Committee on Missions, the choice 

of Chairman fell happily on Ashbel Green. 
Though scarcely forty, he was already distinguished in 
the service of the Church and destined to become more 
so. A man of much activity, and an organizer born 
and bred, he did not wait for other men to innovate nor 
hesitate to become the “labouring oar” in whatever he 
undertook. In his eighty-six years he was a member 
of the Assembly no fewer than twenty-nine times, and 
during its early sessions, regularly its clerk. A record 
of its activities finds him indeed associated with many 
significant actions:—the motion for a correspondence 
with the Congregational Churches, the drafting of a 
charter for the incorporation of the General Assembly, 


himself to be persuaded to accept it. It was in Prince- 
ton where, his notes stowed under the pulpit Bible for 
ready reference in time of need, he preached his first 
sermon, carefully memorized, and won the commenda- 
tion of President Witherspoon. Later, in Philadelphia 
in 1787, he was ordained, and for twenty-five years, 
first as junior colleague of the Rev. James Sproat, and 
then as senior pastor with the Rev. Jacob Janeway, he 
served the congregation of the Second Presbyterian 
Chuch. There, indeed, he witnessed many “gracious 
revivals.” At first, like many another young minister, 
he may have been guilty if not of “high-hatting” at 
least of “high-haying” his hearers, for the story comes 
down that one day a “pious woman” demanded of him: 

“Mr. Green, what do you think is the great business 





the scheme for the education 


of a ‘shepherd ?” 





of youth for the ministry 
that led eventually to the 
organization of the present 
Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. He also moved the 
resolution that resulted in 
the establishment of Western 
Theological Seminary, and 
was instrumental in the 
founding of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton. 
Never a missionary in 
actual service on the fron- 
tiers, his whole life was 
nevertheless an inclusive 
missionary service, whether 
within the pastorate or the 
organization of a committee 
or a board, whether in the 
training of young men for 





Each Life a Book 


By Gordon Epwarp RAFFETY 


Ev’ry day we turn a new page, 

Ev’ry day our page starts clean. 

Ours the task to write a new sheet 
Of the things we’re done and seen. 
Each new page should be well written, 
Each new deed, a treasured thought, 
So tomorrow we may profit 

By the things that we have wrought. 
Evening signs our pages daily; 
Evening reads our record fair. 

God in heaven seals our friendship 
As we pray our evening prayer. 


“No doubt,” he answered, 
to feed the flock, madam.” 

“That is my opinion, too 
(one can fairly see the set 
of her lips); and I think he 
shouldn’t hold the hay so 
high that the sheep cannot 
reach it.” 

Thenceforth, the story 
goes, the young pastor made 
an effort to hold the hay 
lower; and with marked suc- 
cess, one cannot doubt, for 
on Sunday evenings people 
of every denomination and 
of none flocked to hear him 
so that not only were the 
galleries filled but all the 
steps also, and the pauses 
in the discourse seemed great 








the ministry, the work of re- 








deserts of silence. To the 





vival in a college, or the preaching to a group of blacks 
(for two and one-half years he did preach to the African 
Presbyterian church of Philadelphia). For ten years 
he was the active chairman of the Standing Committee. 
During this time, he records, every publication except 
the annual report to the Assembly was from his pen, 
and we know that after its third volume he was virtually 
editor of The Evangelical Intelligencer, which the As- 
sembly had instructed the Standing Committee to pub- 
lish. In 1812 he resigned the chairmanship in order to 
become President of Princeton. (His mother’s grand- 
father had been first President of Yale.) But in 1828 
we find him back again, urging the enlargement and 
reorganization of the then Board of Missions. From 
that time until the end of his long life he served as its 
President. 

Ashbel Green was also, however, like his father, an 
eminent preacher and pastor. Yet the mantle of the 
ministry had not fallen early (he was not even a “pro- 
fessor of religion” until his senior year at Princeton) 
or easily on his shoulders, for he first set his mind on 
the law. Not without a serious struggle did he allow 


preparation of these evening services he not infrequently 
gave four full days of study. To Ashbel Green’s habits 
of study and prayer much of his eloquence in the pulpit 
may well be attributed. All through his life he ob- 
served regular days of fasting and of prayer, and his 
sermons he was accustomed to work out on his knees. 
With his colleagues of the Second Church he had, too, 
a solemn agreement that each would remember the other 
in daily prayer and treat in his petitions the other’s 
character as if it were his own. When death finally 
came to him, it found him still at his devotions, his 
hands lifted toward the God of his salvation. 

One would like to linger over many details and scenes 
of Ashbel Green’s life, to tell of his youth as a flaming 
Whig, of his first meeting with President Washington 
and his later service as chaplain in Congress, of the 
several times when a senior in Princeton and “the only 
pious student” in the institution, he performed the morn- 
ing service at the college chapel (at 5 A. M.!); of his 
casual mention of his wife as cne who had not, before 
her marriage, been “exempted from the gaieties of life,” 
and of his commendation of her for voluntarily taking 
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over the management of all his “secular concerns except 
the purchase of wood at the wharf to which she thought 
it indecorous for her to go;” of that time when she told 
him, in no wise murmuring, that she was without money 
to go to market and without a stick of firewood, and 
he was constrained to go out upon the street, and there, 
meeting an Elder of the congregation to tell him “the 
plain tale of their destitution”. One would like to tell 
ef his high seriousness and assiduous attention to detail 
in all the homelier aspects of life, even to the eighteen 
points he sets himself for his guidance on a trip to 
New England, yet one must be content in the knowledge 
that he was indeed a geod servant, who “faithful in a 
few things,” became a “ruler over many things” and 
entered into the joy of his Lord. 
—Anniversary Bulletin, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 


O—— 


Christine Folsom Bates 


(Written by Request.) 





WAS born October 10th, 1849, near Old Fort Wachi- 

taw, Oklahoma. I was quite a large girl when the 

Civil War came cn in 1861. ‘There were no schools 
during the war, which caused many a child to grow up 
in ignorance. Soon after the close of the war, my father, 
Israel Folsom, accompanied eleven native boys to Le- 
banon, Tennessee, and eight girls to McMinnville, 
Tennessee, to school, as he was Superintendent of 
schools. 

He was on his way to Washington, D. C., transact- 
ing business for the Choctaw Indians (our own tribe). 
He was a Presbyterian minister, faithful and true to 
his people, and was very anxious for the younger gen- 
eration to be educated. Unfortunately his funds be- 
came short and I was compelled to return home after 
seventeen months at school. I was not sustained by the 
Indian government because my brother, Dr. I. W. Fol- 
som, was on the appropriation list. It was the law 
for only one child out of a family to receive aid. 





When I returned to the nation, I worked my way in 
a Chickasaw school as Matron of Wapanucka Academy. 
My father had died and my mother was living ona 
farm. I contrived every way to help her. 

We experienced many hardships, yet God was watch- 
ing over us with his infinite mercy. We were fortunate 
to form the acquaintance of a progressive lady in the 
little town of Caddo. She kept a boarding house. This 
was Sarah Harland, and she was kind and true. 

She was anxious for me to meet a “star boarder” as 
she called him, Mr. Madison Bonton of New York. 
He became my husband, December 25th, 1874. Three 
children came to us, William I. Bonton, Nellie B. 
Ingram, and Annie Yarbrough. An intoxicated Indian, 
an outlaw, took the life of my husband without warn- 
ing a few years later. Grief beyond measure had be- 
fallen me with three little children. My dear mother 
had also passed away. This world was dark and 
desolate to me. The Holy Spirit prompted me to live 
for my children and other orphans I had brought into 
my home. . I felt many times over-burdened with care. 
However, the Lord directed me with his blessed hand 
of mercy. 

Several years later I married W. H. Bates, a rail- 
road man. He died July 19, 1901. I moved back to 
Durant to build a small hotel for commercial men on 
Main Street. It now stands on Arkansas Street. It was 
a help to the town and trade was good. But the work 
was too hard on my weak frame, so I sold out and 
moved to Atoka and purchased a rooming house with 
the intention of making better progress in life. After 
a discouraging experience, however, I sold out and re- 
turned to Durant. My children had chosen companions 
for themselves. I was left alone in my little house on 
Cedar Street. 

One evening while I was pondering over my lonely 
life, Rev. E. Hotchkin came to see me and employed 
me as Matron in the Calvin Institute as it was once 
called. I was very proud of my position and won the 
love of all the girls. My time was pleasantly spent 
with young students and also with the lady teachers. I 
like to recall those happy days. 

Later I purchased a home on the Eastside to work 
with the people there who were anxious for a Sunday 


school. I had the names of ninety-one children on the 
roll at that time. We found the people eager to be 
taught. After struggling for several years, other Chris- 


tians came to take the work, that were more competent. 
I sincerely rejoice to see the beautiful and spiritual 
progress that has been made. 

In my possession today is the first constitution for 
the women’s organizations of Caddo, Caney, Durant and 
Eastside. It was written for the Ladies Aid which was 
formed from the Bible Class for women in the Eastside 
Church. 

The good work continues under the faithful leader- 
ship of Mr. Craig and his capable wife. 

Durant, Okla. 


(Mrs. Bates, a member of the Choctaw tribe, was 
present at an Auxiliary visited recently by the Editor, 
and learning something of her faithful service, we felt 
THE SuRVEY readers would like to have her own story 
of her life. She is now seventy-eight years old). 
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Spice Box 


1. Locate Mountaincrest School and name its Super- 
intendent. 

2. They were introduced to the “star boarders”. Find 
the stories. 

3. “He shouldn’t hold the hay so high that the sheep 
can’t reach it”. What young preacher re- 
ceived this advice? 

4. What boast is made by the people of Oklahoma? 
Give reasons why they claim this. 

5. Contrast the Home Mission Task of yesterday 
with our Work Today. 

6. ‘Where was the largest D. V. B. S. in Kansas City 
last year? What was the enrollment? 


7.. Who was called “the real pioneer Presbyterian 
Missionary of St. Louis”? 


ee 














8. When was Oklahoma included as a part of our for 
Home Mission field? This picture was printed in the January Survey with the nee 
9. Name a Home Mission Enterprise that is an “all- caption “New School Building,” it should have read (192 
the year-round and a seven-days-a-week In- “The New School Building at Stuart-Robinson.” Gor 
stitution” ? give 
10° | 
' o- Hir 
SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR FEBRUARY, 1928 “4y 
HymMn—Come Thou Almighty King. 3. God’s Spiritual Gifts. pre 
PRAYER BY LEADER—We ask Thee, O Heavenly Father, Leader: Christ the Savior. sac 
to send Thy blessing on all missionaries, minis- All: John 3:16. met 
sters, teachers and others who are working among Leader: The Holy Spirit our Helper. pro 
the children of this, our native land. Give them All: Ezekiel 36:27. 
strength and vision to guide the little feet that ; ‘ ere 
are learning to tread the highway of Christian 4- G0d’s Temporal Gifts. 29) 
service, little hands that are attempting to do Leader: Life. 
Thy work, and the young minds seeking truth All: Job 12:10. : 
and knowledge that they may walk before Thee Leader: Food and Raiment. 
in holiness and righteousness all their days, All: Matthew 6:31, 32. 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. Leader: Rain and fruitful seasons. 
«gipawe pag ga (Ask - to _— a or “~""" All: Psalm 104:10, 13. _ a ee 
passage on slips of paper). . PR 
1. God the Creator. Leader: Riches. 
Leader: Acts 17:24-26, 28. All: Ecclesiasties 5:19. 
All: I Corinthians 8:6. _ Psalm 104:24. 
Leader: Jeremiah 32:17. Hymn—O Worship the King. 
All: Jeremiah 32:18, 19. Tatk—Send Them Away. ' 
Leader: Acts 15:18. SPECIAL Music. 
All: Hebrews 4:13. TatK—A Prophetic Voice. 
. bi ome a are Tatx—Oklahoma, Land of Promise and of Need. 
Gap Aller Sacto gaccaltatia Hymn—O, Zion, Haste Thy Mission High Fulfilling. 
Leader: James 1:17. Spice Box. - 
All: Romans 8:32. CLosinc Prayer Sonc—Blest Be The Tie That Binds. 
Did You Know That— 
There were one million living converts in the non-Christian world 
at the end of the first hundred years of modern missionary effort? 
The second million were won in the next twelve years? ; 
They are now being won at the rate of a million in six years? 
More millions of money means more missionaries, and more mis- 
sionaries means more millions of converts?—Layman’s Missionary 





Movement. 
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The Call to Prayer for Foreign Missions 
JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 4, 1928 


Never was there a time when we needed prayer 


for foreign missions more than we need it now. The 
needs are urgent. A disastrous cut in the budget for 
/1928 will be made unless we shall believingly pray that 
God will deliver us from this, and unless we willingly 
give ourselves to Him for His use of us in the answer 
to our prayers. “There is nothing too difficult” for 
Hlim. He can—He will answer, if we believe. His 
command is “Go ye into all the world,” and if we are 
to obey Him, we must go in person or through our 
prayer and our gifts. This is His call to prayer and 
sacrificial giving. Our answer to this call must be im- 
mediate. His answer to our prayers is assured by the 
promises from His Word: 

“Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall go and 
pray unto me, and I will hearken unto you.” (Jer. 
29:12). 


The meeting of the present need of our Master’s work 
may seem impossible to us, and humanly it is impossi- 
ble to raise the large amount necessary, but WE DO 
NOT TEST THE RESOURCES OF GOD UNTIL 
WE TRY THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


“Prayer is the power by which that comes to pass 
which otherwise would not take place—faith the power 
by which it is decided how much of God’s will shall 
be done in us. Too often we limit the liberty and love 
of God. He has committed to His believing people to 
bring the living water to the desert places; the Will of 
God is dependent upon the will of man to say where the 
blessing must descend. ‘Such honor hath his saints.’ ” 
(Murray). 


“CONTINUE STEADFASTLY IN PRAYER.” 


Suggested Schedule of Prayer 


(This schedule is intended for use especially during the Week of Prayer and 


Self-denial for Foreign Missions, January 29-February 4. 


It is earnestly hoped, 


however, that all Prayer Bands and every woman member will adopt this schedule 


for all of January. 
Church year as a special prayer list.) 


1. THE LOCAL CHURCH (Jude 20, 21) 
PRAY for the Pastor, the officers and every in- 
dividual member: 

That each may feel a keen sense of responsi- 
bility for prayer at this time. 

That each may realize the power of prayer in 
accomplishing the task. 

That each may accept the challenge to pray 
in humble confession, in faith and in 
willingness to be used for the answer. 

PRAY for the outpouring of God’s Spirit upon the 
organizations of the Church. 
PRAY FOR AFRICA and all our work and work- 
ers there. 
2. OUR WHOLE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH (Ephesians 4:15, 16) 
PRAY “that our sin and weakness and reproach 
may be taken away, that our witnessing for 


Many faithful, loving servants will want to carry it through the 


Christ may be done in power and demonstration 
of the Spirit, and that Evangelism shall become 
the definite, determined and passionate work 
which supports and furthers all other work of 
the Church.” 

For a united sense of responsibility among all 
Churches in our Assembly, for the taking 
of the Gospel to those souls across the 
seas that have been committed to us. 

PRAY FOR JAPAN, for the native Church there 
and for unbelievers. 
3. THOSE APPOINTED TO DIRECT THE WORK 
OF THE CHURCH (Col. 4:2, 3) 
PRAY: For all the Missionaries of the Cross at 
Home and Abroad, that they may have: 
Physical strength for their sacred tasks. 
Spiritual wisdom from the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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Joy in their service. For the out-stations and all evangelistic work 
Faith in Him for the results of their labors and for the workers. - 
in His Name. For the hospitals, the doctors, the nurses, that 
For the Committee on Assembly’s Work, the they may teach Christ even as they min- 
Chairman and each member. ister to the body. 
For each sub-committee, as they labor for the For the educaticnal work: all the schools, stu- 
Master in this way. dents and teachers: That they may truly 
For the Secretaries of all the Committees, and all learn to know “Christ, in whom are all 
associated with them in carrying on the work the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
of their Committees. hidden.” 
PRAY FOR LATIN AMERICA, that she may PRAY FOR KOREA, that the work may continue 
find the Living Christ. to prosper. 
* . F 6. THAT THE PROPOSED “CUT” OF $120,000 
4. CHINA (Acts 12:5; I Peter 5:10.) ; MAY BE AVERTED (Jer. 33:3.) 
spre gk gir om yteond ame we set aside one PRAY: That every Christian may have faith that 
ay S q ye ° “11: aig . 
-" hr aan sail ae te : this can be done, willing spirits to be used in 
ipa 7 sa new Church of Christ in China accomplishing the “impossible”, and the grace of 
a ie om Missi ; a ee Sein giving in our hearts which shall lead us to make 
‘ad ‘ 1 ry agen el aac faci “te the necessary sacrifices that all our’ offerings will 
nt ©. gd nada they psy ‘ a . ym be sufficient to avert the “cut” in appropriations. 
meatier gd riends among whom they have That every Christian will at this time truly 
; a ; show “the proof of his love’. 
For tl ative Christians se 
oe Satve paiiane sant for he Cee = POR THE ESTABLISHING OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD. 
5. THE NATIVE CHURCH IN ALL THE MIS- PRAY: That each Christian may willingly set him- 
SION FIELDS. (Acts 4:29, 30.) self to the task cf obeying Christ’s last command: 
PRAY: For the native Christian workers, that “Go ye into all the world .” and thus to 
they may be effective witnesses to their own hasten His Coming, “That the kingdom of this 
people. world might become the Kingdom of our Lord”. 
The Annual Day of Prayer for Foreign 
Missions 
This day will be observed by all the Auxiliaries at the regular inspirational N° 
meeting. A program for this day entitled: rm 
“The Proof of Your Love” may be secured from Phx. 
THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY ~ 
270-277 Field Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. cine 
our § 
and 
and 
these 
vade 
is as 
° and 
The Need for a Deeper Experience of God Pres 
ie i . ] 
“The final and perennial need is for a deeper experience of God, re- a 
vealed through Christ, on the part of the individual Christian. For in the last analysis The 
it is our faith in the character and purpcse of God—in His forth-streaming, out- ‘chur 
preaching love—that is the unshakeable foundation of the whole missionary enter- on o 
prise. We are missionary because we believe in a missionary God. The deeper our siasr 
insight into His Character, therefore, the more irrepressible is our mission passion, port 
the more unquenchable our energy for the missionary task, the more invincible our the 
conviction of the inexhaustible resources or which we may draw.” (The final para- to w 
graph of “The Adventure of the Church” by Samuel McCrea Cavert). 








The Woman’s 
Auviliary 
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QY| Meditation 


The Challenge of Love 


GOD’S LOVE FOR MAN 


“Vea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love: therefore with loving kind- 
ness have I drawn thee.” Jer. 31:3. 

“In this was manifested the love of God toward us, because that God sent his 
only begotten son into the world, that we might live through him.” 1 John 4:9. 

“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ John 3:16. 


MAN’S LOVE FOR GOD 


“For this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments: and his command- 
ments are not grievous.” 1 John 5:3. 

“And this is his commandment, That we should believe on the name of his Son, 
Jesus Christ, and love one another, as he gave us commandment”. 1 John 3:23. 

“And this is love, that we walk after his commandments.” 2 John 6. 

“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” John 13:35. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 








John 15:13. 
“Shew Ye 


A PRAYER FOR MORE LOVE 


and toward all men 








The Proof of Your Love.” 


“And the Lord make you to increase and abound in love one toward another, 
eR Fee. 3212, 

“And I have declared unto them thy name, and will declare it: that the lowe 
wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, and I in them.” 


2 Cor. 8:24. 


John 17:26. 
J. McG. 











The Atmosphere of a Presbyterial Meeting 


Mrs. ROBERT WYATT 


in the spring of the year, especially in April, we are 

apt to run in upon Presbyterial meetings. And how 
interesting these meetings are! But if we go directly 
from one to the other, after the first five or six, they 
are apt to become rather monotonous, for we women in 
our Southern Church are studying about, working about 
and talking about the same things at the same time, 
and yet on the other hand there is a great difference in 
these meetings. That intangible something which per- 
vades each meeting, we might call it the atmosphere, 
is as different in the various Presbyterials as daylight 
and darkness. Let us peep in on one or two of these 
Presbyterials and see just what we mean by atmosphere. 

We will visit first a Presbyterial which has only about 
thirty auxiliaries and is meeting in a small town church. 
The service has started when we enter. The little 
‘church is packed to the doors. Someone is speaking 
on orphanage work. It is a good talk, full of enthu- 
siasm, holding the interest of every one there. The re- 
port from the secretary of orphanage follows, which gives 
the women some idea of how they have succeeded and 
to what degree they have failed in their year’s work 


|’ TRAVELING through any of our Scuthern States 


for that institution. Other causes are presented, each 
followed by the secretary’s report and a prayer for that 
particular department. A social hour is enjoyed by all 
at lunch time. A feeling of good fellowship exists. We 
return for the afternoon session refreshed in mind and 
body and “ready to go”. The meeting opens with Bible 
study. This is most instructive and inspirational. A 
spirit of consecration pervades the meeting. But now 
come the reports of the district chairmen with the local 
Auxiliary reports given by delegates. Before they are 
half through a spirit of restlessness becomes apparent. 
The reports are monotonous! Some leave from the back 
of the church, then some from over on the side. The 
reports are finally finished but the church now only 
about half full. Those who are left are tired and quite 
ready to adjourn. The last morning of the Presbyterial 
meeting has come. ‘The address on Foreign Missions 
last night was splendid. We celebrated the Lord’s Sup- 
per and drew closer to our Heavenly Father around His 
table and felt a renewed spirit of consecration. After 
rounding out the business of the Presbyterial, we ad- 
journ and say good-bye until next year. 

Let us leave here now and go to one of the Presby- 
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terials which is meeting in the big city church. When 
we arrive we realize that we are ahead of time but it 
gives us an opportunity to see how well the women have 
planned the registration. There are hostesses at every 
door of the building to direct you to the registration 


table. There is the registration book. On the front 
page is the name of Presbyterial, place, and date of 
meeting. The book is divided into sections, one sec- 
tion for officers of Presbyterial, one section for officers 
of local auxiliary, another for delegates, another for 
alternates, and another for visitors. It is kept through 
the years as historical data. We go in and have no 
trouble in finding a good seat. The meeting opens with 
a splendid attendance, but the church auditorium is so 
large that there are apparently only a handful of peo- 
ple. We cannot get close together even though the 
president has asked all of us to sit close to the front. 
In looking around we find that the church auditorium 
is most attractive in its display of posters, maps, charts, 
etc. And there is the literature post-office, so attrac- 
ively arranged that we feel compelled to investigate. 
The meeting advances along the usual lines. There is 
plenty of vim and enthusiasm and a deep spirit of con- 
secration, but all the way through there is that unde- 
finable feeling of coldness that a large, poorly-filled 
auditorium gives. The reports of the district chairmen 
with local auxiliary reports are made as quickly and 
as attractively as it is possible to have it done. Three 
leading questions are on the blackboard and each dele- 
gate answers for her auxiliary. There is one question 
which gives the delegate an opportunity to tell us some- 
thing of the real life of her auxiliary and that question 
is, “What is the outstanding thing that you have ac- 
complished in your auxiliary this year.” In only two 
instances did these delegates exceed the two minutes 
allotted for their reports. The spirit of efficiency per- 
meates this meeting. 

Let us leave this Presbyterial meeting and hasten on 
to the country church where one of our largest Presby- 
terials is to hold its meeting. We must reach there 
tonight as their meeting will open in the morning and 
last only through the day. It is now mid-day and time 
for the luncheon hour. The church has been packed and 
much has been accomplished in the morning session. 
There has been only one address, but a great majority 





of the reports have been made. We must hurry to our 
lunch as we are allowed only thirty minutes. The after- 
noon session opens, and the president introduces the 
Bible teacher telling her that she has only twenty 
minutes. The president of the Presbyterial presides 
beautifully. The whole meeting so far has been one 
of great enthusiasm and fine spirit. Intense interest 
is manifested by all present. It is now closing time 
and we are all out of breath as it were. A great deal 
of unfinished business has been turned over to various 
committees to settle. Everything has been rushed. 


Now our visits are ended for the year. We have felt 
the different atmospheres of three Presbyterial meetings, 
Each has many strong points and some weak ones. 
“Oh!” but you say, “nothing can be perfect.” No, we 
do not expect perfection, but we all strive towards it. 
Then how might a Presbyterial meeting be conducted 
so that all may leave with only the most inspiring memo- 
ries? By extracting from these typical meetings, which 
we have visited, the fine points, and with that as a 
foundation build the meeting upon it. First of all be 
assured that the welcome by the hostess church shall be 
most cordial. Let the registration be complete as the 
city church did. Then see that the proper room has 
been selected according to size, etc. First impressions 
are the most lasting and so when one enters a room the 
impression one receives will govern largely the spirit 
with which she enters into that meeting. The atmos- 
phere of the meeting will be charged as it were with a 
spirit of consecration and enthusiasm for the work 
ahead. So far as it is possible see that good speakers 
are secured and that the entire program moves off on 
time and with vim and zest. A Presbyterial president 
must be a good parliamentarian in order that the busi- 
ness may be transacted quickly and in order. Let re- 
ports be given in most attractive form. Let them be 
short and to the point and scattered throughout the 
program so that everyone will feel that there is variety. 
Do not let the meeting be rushed through, and yet, on 
the other hand, do not let it drag. Be sure the music 
is good. And then above everything let the entire meet- 
ing be filled with that atmosphere of consecration and 
deep spirituality that is necessary to the success of all 
auxiliary work. 


CGAhat Is Prayer 


“Just to lift an eye to Jesus, 
Just to hunger for His care, 
Just a little child aspiring 
To be like Him-—that is prayer. 





“Just a trembling hand uplifted, 
Just to want His presence there, 
Just to turn a faltering footstep 
Toward His altar—that is prayer. 


“Just a contrite heart desiring, 

Just a hope amid despair, 

Just to feel with all your being 

That you need Him—that is prayer.” 
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World Day of Prayer, February 24, 1928 


There is something very inspiring in the thought 
that on February 24, 1928 we may have fellowship 
with those of virtually every country under the sun, 
who love Christ and whose dominating purpose is to 
establish His Kingdom throughout all the earth. For 
many years the women and girls of the United States 
and Canada have had this annual fellowship of prayer, 
but a year ago for the first time was the circle widened 
to include the whole world, and the invitation sent to 
other lands was accepted with keen joy. 

In 1927 the Day was observed in rural, town, and 
city communities of every state in our country. Women 


and girls of many races joined in these union meetings. 
Some communities held special meetings for children to 
pray for the children of the world. 


The women of Syria, India, Burma, South America, 
Mexico, Europe and many other lands joined the hosts 
of those who fellowshipped around one common mercy 
seat, praying that the Kingdom might come in fullness. 


Will not the Christian women of America rejoice to 
unite their petitions with those of their sisters around 
the world in this fellowship of prayer for the coming 
of God’s Kingdom? 





co) 


Building for Time and Eternity 


Mrs. HerMAN P. Harsison 


GAVE my life for thee’—has been the gift of 

the ages, and will continue through the years,— 

a living, throbbing, appealing monument of the 
love of God for humanity. 

“What hast thou given for Me?”—is the question that 
speaks conviction to every earnest heart—always seeking 
an answer, but always unsatisfied, and only finding an 
answer, though unsatisfied and ashamed, in obedience 
to His command to go and carry that love that was 
given in sacrifice on Calvary to every human soul—re- 
gardless of color or estate. The words of Jesus, “Go 
ye into all the world” means to go to all nations,—to 
all races, to the Yellow Race, the White, the Red Race, 
the Black—at home and abroad. What is our answer? 

Japan was remembered, and Miss Dowd’s School at 
Kochi was the first. beneficiary of the birthday gifts of 
our women. 


The cry from the girlhood of Brazil was heard and 
answered by the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the Charlotte 
Kemper School stands as a living token of the love of 
Christ for the world’s need. 


The Mexican girl, in our midst, was not neglected: 
our gifts were sent to Tex.-Mex. at Taft, Texas; and 
the Indian girl, through the 1926 Birthday offering has 
been given an opportunity of knowing Him through His 
word—by the gift of an endowed Chair of Bible in 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College. 


Last year the appeal of Korea was heard, and the 
Auxiliary gave an offering to build and equip a school 
for Korean girls, and a greatly needed building, Wins- 
borough Hall, has been added to the Girls’ School at 
Kwangju. 


The great school of our Church which is training 
young women for Christian service was not forgotten, 





and the President’s Home at the Assembly’s Training 
School was built. 

And now what is the need to be met by the gift of 
our women this year? The object of our 1928 birth- 
day gift should come with an especial appeal to the 
women of. our Church,—it brings the appeal of the 
Colored Race—in our midst—our own peculiar respon- 
sibility. 

What is their need? Answered in two words it is: 
Christ, their spiritual need, and cleanliness, the need of 
the physical. 

To meet these needs the 1928 gift of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary will build and equip a Nurses’ Training 
School at Stillman Institute,—to train Christian colored 
girls as practical nurses (not graduate), preparing them 
for Christian social service among their own people,— 
to bring a message of sanitation, care of the sick, and 
better ways of living to their own race, thus helping to 
meet their great physical need. In 1925 in one Southern 
state, over 4,000 negroes died without medical attention. 
The death toll of tuberculosis is heavy—smallpox, and 
other preventable diseases are widespread for lack of 
knowledge that is ours to give. 

The proposed building is to be used for the sick in 
the school, and by the colored people in Tuscaloosa, and 
it will be open for the use of the excellent colored sur- 
geons in Tuscaloosa, who at present, have no place in 
which to perform an operation. 


This Nurses’ Training School at Stillman Institute, 
is to bear the name of Emily Estes Snedecor, widow 
of our beloved Dr. J. G. Snedecor, and a woman be- 
loved throughout the Church for her untiring service to 
Stillman Institute. The school will meet one of the 
vital needs of the colored race. It will be a gift for 
time and for eternity. 
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1—Mrs. E. G. Abbott, 1315 Eberhart Ave., 
411 Hardin St., Arkadelphia, Ark. 3—Mrs. 


Columbus, Ga. 2—Mrs. Lula Scott Wilson, 
Myrtle Graham Hicks, Holly Springs, Miss. 


The Three New Synodical Presidents 


Mrs. E. G. Abbott has been president of Macon Pres- 
byterial for two years and has done excellent work. She 
is very gifted as an organizer and careful of detail work. 
As the new president of Georgia Synodical, succeeding 
Mrs. W. A. Turner who has served so faithfully and 
efficiently, we cordially welcome her. 

Mrs. Lula Scott Wilson of Arkadelphia, was elected 
president of the Synodical Auxiliary of Arkansas at 
their recent meeting in E] Dorado, to succeed Mrs. E. E. 
Scott who has served so acceptably in this office for 
several years. Mrs. Wilson is a most efficient and con- 


secrated woman, and all welcome her most cordially to 
this office. 

Mrs. J. S. Hicks of Holly Springs, Miss. is the new 
Synodical President of Mississippi, succeeding our be- 
loved Mrs. D. G. McLaurin. Mrs. Hicks is a woman 
of deep spiritual consecration and was president of North 
Mississippi Presbyterial and later Vice-President of the 
Synodical. She is now Dean of students at Mississippi 
Synodical College at Holly Springs, where she is much 
loved. A warm welcome is extended to Mrs. Hicks by 
the whole Auxiliary. 
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Our Young People 


Mrs. C. R. 


' WO attractive young girls were looking at the new 
engagement ring when one exclaimed, “Oh, aren’t 
you glad we live in the platinum age?” 

Yes, they are living in the “platinum age” and I am 
wondering if the leaders of young people who grew up 
in the gold age are keeping the methods for young 
people as progressive and up-to-date as has the silver- 
smith in making more attractive the old-fashioned ring. 
A minister who is the president of an old and growing 
college for boys and an associate president of a Junior 
College for Girls said recently in an address, “We can 
no longer use the old methods in dealing with young 
people. All businesses have new plans, and the churches 
no longer work along old methods. So why should we 
expect to hold young people with out-of-date plans?” 

This comes from a minister sound in the faith, a man 
of wide experience and observation. His opinion is 
worth considering. Are the leaders studying the young 


VAUGHAN 


people? Do they know anything of their home, social, 
school, and church life? Do they know what they are 
thinking, what they are talking, anything of their 
standards and ideals? If not, the leader is terribly 
handicapped. The chances are she is not getting much 
in results as manifested in the lives of the boys and 
girls she is trying to lead. 

Much is said and written about the young people 
cf today. So much publicity is given to their doings 
that sometimes young people think it smart to do the 
daring things which shock their elders, and bring forth 
sharp criticism from individuals and the press. 

In a recent magazine there was a cartoon which was 
an affront to every decent boy and girl in the country. 
The same week a church paper published the resolu- 
tions drawn up at a conference of college students. The 
findings of that group expressed ideals as fine as any 
generations of the past. ‘Thousands saw the disgusting 
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cartoon in the popular weekly, perhaps a few hundred 
read the splendid article in the church paper. It does 
not help the young people to make a joke of the shock- 
ing acts, of, we hope, a few radicals. There should be 
a sentiment created against such publicity. 


The young people of today find themselves in an 
atmosphere of freedom with little or no restraint, sur- 
rounded by temptations on every. hand. They look 
constantly at moving pictures which, in many instances, 
make vice and immorality alluring rather than repul- 
sive. Ice cream parlors advertise their dim lights. There 
is an automobile in most families which is at the dis- 
posal of the young people nearly every night. One young 
boy, a good fellow too, said to me recently, “I can take 
Dad’s car and Dot and I can go to W., after supper 
and get back before any one knows it. “W.” is a town 
seventy-five miles distant. Some speeding and some 
danger attend this young couple. There are the dances 
with partially blind chaperones—but why mention 
more ? 


The example of older people is often far from what 
it should be. They find themselves, too, in a atmos- 
phere of criticism and questioning of old standards and 
traditions, a lack of reverence often for things that are 
sacred. 


Under such conditions many fine young people are 
trying to find themselves, and some in this experience 
lose themselves, but many, yes, a great many, come 
through fine and strong, “Following the Gleam”. 


The Seeretary of Religious Education has no easy 
task. The Woman’s Auxiliary should select the secre- 
tary with the greatest care. If she does not measure up 
in every way to what she professes, the young people 
will not be long finding it out. They may be too polite 
to say so, or again they may not be. In either case her 
influence over them is nil. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of the youth today is honesty and fair- 
ness. As a rule they show their worst side. Their 
leader must ring true if she expects to hold them. 


Because the auxiliary appointed an attractive young 
woman as secretary does not mean the auxiliary is pro- 
moting the work of the Young People. Unless she, in 
an advisory capacity, is serving the organization in her 
church, she is only nominally promoting the work. She 
should survey the field to see if every boy and girl is 
enrolled in some organization. There should be no 
overlapping in organizations. Better have one well 


functioning society than two or three dragging, only 
half-alive. 

As a rule young people’s organizations are weak in 
their programs. They often are hurriedly gotten up. 
It takes time and work to put on an interesting pro- 
gram. The leader can be a great help in advising about 
the getting the material together. Always have the 
young people put the program on. They will not come 
to the meeting if it is not interesting—that is, the live 
ones, the potential leaders you want to get. The few 
faithful ones will be there, but that fine boy or girl 
who needs the church and whom the church needs will 
not be there unless there is something interesting. 

A wealth of material for programs can be had from 
the Executive Committees, especially the Young People’s 
Division at Richmond. Church papers and magazines 
can be used. Pageants and posters can be used effec- 
tively. Have an outside speaker occasionally, let the 
young people suggest some one they want. Have a 
hymnology evening. All this means work, but that is 
part of the secretary’s job. 

What of the young people of tomorrow? The young 
people of tomorrow will be much the product of what 
we make of the young people today. The fathers and 
mothers are now in the making. We must meet the 
needs of the inner life, that which is eternal, teaching 
them that certain principles and conventions never 
change and are as necessary to character as breath to 
the body; enabling them to get a knowledge of the great 
father heart of God; leading them to see Him in the 
bud of the spring flower, in the tint of the autumn 
leaf; yea, even more in the consecrated lives of men and 
women, eternal and unchanging. As they are thus forti- 
fied to meet life “Where Cross the Crowded Ways” so 
shall they carry the torch passing it on to the children 
of tomorrow. 

The secretary of Religious Education is particularly 
responsible for promoting the Young People’s work and 
training them in our denominational program, but the 
resposibility is not hers alone. Upon every woman who 
in any capacity touches the lives of the boys and girls 
in the home, in school, in social life, or in the church, 
there rests some share of this sacred obligation. 

The need is great, a ringing challenge to every parent, 
teacher, and preacher. God grant that the neglect of 
so great an opportunity may not rise up as a witness 
against those who have the opportunity of leading the 
vouth of today. 


Our Auxiliary Calendar for February 


Special Foreign Mission Program for Annual Day of Prayer. 
Day of Prayer for Schools and Colleges. 


Election of general officers in local Auxiliaries and election of delegates | 


to Presbyterials. 
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BLUE BIRD BUDGET BOX 
$1.00. Invented by Innes H. Shafer 


Five beautiful boxes in a well-fitting carrier-box with 
open face. Each little box bears on its face a fitting 
emblem, as follows: Earning box, a busy bee-hive; God’s 
box, the cross; Savings box, the wise old owl; Spending 
box, a blue bird; Spreading happiness, the face of the 
sun. With this little carton goes the full story of the 
first little girl who was made happy with this plan of 
handling her money—a most interesting story. 

Mothers will welcome this delightful assistant to teach- 
ing the use of money in the home to children of all 
ages. 

Secretaries of Spiritual Life would do well to have 
this box on exhibit at Presbyterials, and have the story 
of its beginning told by a good story-teller, and then ex- 
plain fully the plan of the whole matter. This $1.00 
would be a fruitful investment for all those interested 
in children. 

Order from Presbyterian Committee, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





A HELP FOR SECRETARIES OF LITERATURE AT 
PRESBYTERIALS 

Did you ever think of getting one of those clear-print 
cards marked “For Sale’ to use at your for-sale-table 
at your Presbyterial meeting? You can get them at the 
10c-store, and it will make your work much easier. You 
have tried to keep separate your “free’’ and “for-sale” 
literature, and this will help you very much. The “Free” 
card you may have to mark yourself. And then put 
your two tables far apart. This saves much confusion. 


HELPFUL LEAFLETS 
On China 

A Miracle in China. Ie. 
The Hill of Golden Geese. 2c. 
Son of a Tiger. 5c. 
Letter to Boys and Girls. 5c. 
Story of Li Pao U. 2c. 
Calling Back the Spirit. Poem. 3c. 
Li Gwan Chen. 3c. 
Mei Yen’s Earache. 3c. 
Shunami, the Pig Baby. 3c. 


On Japan 
Stop a Moment. 5c. 
Madam Yajima. lec. 
The Opening of Japan to the World. 2c. 
A Modern Timothy. 3c. 
“These Little Ones.” 5c. 
Are the Japanese Honest? 5c. 


Miscellaneous : 
Darkness and Light. (Poem). 2c. 
The Hindered Christ. (Poem). 2c. 
What Then. (Poem). 2c. 
Mollie’s Prayer. 5c. 
African Homes. ic. 
The Missionary Mother. 2c. 
Code of Morals for Boys and Girls. le. 
The Missionaries. (Poem). 1c. 


CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 
1A) 


Richmond, Virginia 


PAGEANTS 


First Fruits. A stewardship pageant. Two speaking 
parts. Time, almost an hour. About twenty charac- 
ters. 10c. 

Over the Tea Cups. A dramatic program for women’s 
societies. Seven characters. 10c. 

A Wheelbarrow of Life. A simple play for Intermediate 
and Young People showing Christian influence on in- 
dustrial problems in China. 10c. 

Babies of Evary Land. A beautiful service, showing the 
responsibility of Christian mothers to non-Christian 
lands. Picturesque and effective. 15c. 


THE MASTER LIBRARY 


This is an illustrated work on the Bible in ten volumes, 
the first suitable for children, giving many unusual 
things, games, questions and answers, rhymes, and many 
easy and interesting things to help them know the Bible, 
and there are many helps for the teacher in Sunday 
school, in this part and all through the work. The last 
volume is especially given to “Helps” for teaching the 
Bible. The main and central eight volumes give the 
content of the Bible with many beautiful illustrations 
from the best art of the world. 

Many of our own ministers have bought this set of 
books and have written letters of commendation about 
it. This would be a most helpful addition to any Sun- 
day-school library, and the safe “foundation” for any 
new home being started. Concerning this work, write 
L. R. Hassard, 346 Ovington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PACKAGE OF PRAYER LEAFLETS 


The Woman’s Auxiliary has prepared a package of 
prayer slips, sentence prayers and leaflets on Prayer. 
Order this package today. Send 10c to. cover cost. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW LEAFLET FOR 5c. 


A correct order of service has been prepared by Mrs. 
C. S. Shawhan for the Presiding Officer’s use, especially 
to serve the purpose of the smaller Auxiliary and the 
Country Church Auxiliary. This leaflet on Parliamentary 
Law may be secured from the Woman’s Auxiliary at the 
small cost of 5c. Every president of the Auxiliary should 
know Parliamentary Law. Order a copy today. 





“STUDIES ON THE BIBLE” 
By Margaret T. Russell 


We are happy indeed to add this valuable 
booklet, “Studies on the Bible,” to our Spirit- 
ual Life Department. Mrs. Russell’s splendid 
and impressive lectures on Bible History, its 
Authority, Inspiration and Influence, are still 
fresh in the minds of the women in attend- 
ance at the Montreat School of Missions last 
summer and their appearance in print has been 
anxiously awaited. They are now available 
from the Auxiliary Office at a price of twenty- 
five cents.—Mrs. W. C. Winsborough. 











Order all leaflets from The Woman’s Auxiliary, 270-277 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“The Night is Far Spent” 


By MiLprep WELCH 


HEY tell us that at the time of the birth of Christ, 
T there seemed to be throughout the wide-extended 

Roman empire, an air of expectancy, as if upon 
all peoples there fell the bright shadow of His coming 
who had been by prophets so long foretold. 

Now once again that expectant air seems to brood 
over a disillusioned world. Restless, anxious, ques- 
tioning, like the surge of the sea, the peoples of the 
earth are moving and we feel the swell of mighty un- 
known forces shaking our once familiar world. Old 
landmarks, old sign-posts to safety are going down and 
change comes up on every freshening breeze. 

Basil Matthews, in an article on “The New World 
Trek”, quotes President Smuts of South Africa as hav- 
ing exclaimed at the close of the World War, “Human- 
ity has struck its tents and} is once more on the march,” 
and he then goes on to say: ‘Humanity is on the march. 
That man should march is nothing new in his story. 
Today however, we are in the presence of a vast and 
dramatic movement to which none of his past wander- 
ings, tremendous as they are, can offer any adequate 
parallel. Men of all races are moving across the plains 
of history from their ancient camping places. But across 
what wilderness they are trekking; in face of what ene- 
mies they make their way; and to what goal they move, 
we simply do not know. Man on trek today— 
so far as we can see in the dust of the movement, or 
can hear in the din—has neither leader nor voice. He 
has no chart of the new ocean and no map even of the 
coast of his new world”’. 

A changing, shaken, crumbling world and the hearts 
of all men asking, “Is there any unshaken, sure founda- 
tion that remains?” And the winds of God blowing 
free over all the earth bring back the answer, “One— 
but only one—Jesus Christ, the Same Yesterday, Today, 
and Forever.” 

“Watchman, what of the night?” 
cometh—also the night.” 

From the gold bar of heaven, the Cloud of Witnesses 


“The morning 


—, | 


‘ooks dcwn. So many new faces, so many young faces 
added to that cloud that compasses us about. Look- 
ing down from the gold bar of heaven as if they said: 
“Awake! you that sleep, and arise from the dead and 
Christ shall give you light. Know the time, that now 
it is high time to awake out of sleep—for now is your 
salvation nearer than you believe. The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand—therefore cast off the works 
of darkness and put on the armor of light.” 


O you, who somewhere today are thinking that all 
your life will pass in one dull round and no’great hour 
come to you, put on that armor of light, the shining 
armor of prayer and come to the battle. Let your prayers, 
your ardent prayers possess the air. No day nor 
hour anywhere but that earth’s ascending prayers shall 
stir the lamps that burn before the throne of God. No 
room in any house, no street in any town, no garden, 
no field, no stretch of wood, no silver winding stream, 
no store or office building, factory or college hall but 
shall say at-set of sun: “From us there sped today 
winged arrows to God’s great battle drawing on.” 

And sun shall shine and moon arise and stars look 
down on praying Christians everywhere, and one great 
cry, by air, by sea, by land, go up—“Thy kingdom 
come, in us, O Christ, today.” Then, into that high 
place unseen of men, where now the battle rages, your 
prayers, all armed in light, shall come, and the Cloud 
of Witnesses, looking down, will say: “At last, at last, 
O Christ, they pray.” 

O you, wherever now you are, there is none of you 
so poor but you can give this rarer gift than gold— 
vour humble, contrite prayers. And you but consecrate 
yourself to fight in that great army, secret, silent, in- 
visible, that musters in around the world—your eyes 
shall see! 














For— 
The night is far spent, 
The day is at hand. 





Will You Be Able to Say, “I Was There’? 


Henry of Navarre fought and won the battle of Arques. 
engaged on pleasures of his own, did not reach the field in time. 


But one of his generals, 
When he came rid- 


ing up after the battle was over, Henry of Navarre said to him: “Go hang yourself, 


brave Crillon. 


There was a great battle fought and you were not there.” 


There will be a great battle fought for the children and young people of the world 


in the period of intercession for them, February 20th-26th. 


in the Great Day—“I was there’? 


Will you be able to say 
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The Economic Cost of Our Failure to Provide Religious 
Training for the Youth of America 


tinction of having the largest percentage of mur- 

ders and other crimes of violence in the civilized 
world. It is well-known that most of these crimes are 
committed by young men and young women. The moral 
issues involved in this fact far outweigh any other con- 
siderations. But our attention is now being called to 
the economic price which the people of the United States 
are paying for their failure to teach the immutable and 
unchanging laws of God to their children. 

Mark O. Prentiss, a national authority on such sub- 
jects, has estimated this loss in an article in The Manu- 
facturer’s Record. Mr. Prentiss estimates the cost of 
crime in this country as being, directly and indirectly, 
over $16,000,000,000, or about twenty-five per cent 


Oi: country at present holds the unenviable dis- 


more than the total loans which our country made to 
the Allies during the World War and more than the 
total value of the agricultural products of the country 
in 1926. The burden of these stupendous losses falls 
directly on every citizen of the United States. Will it 
take the touching of “the pocket nerve” to awake the 
Christian people of the United States? 

The sands of time are strewn with the wrecks of 
old empires—destroyed by their own inner corruption. 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome. Has 
America any amulet or charm to ward off her own evil 
day,—if she neglects to impress deep on the heart of 
youth, that 

Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
But sin is a reproach to any people? 








Religion in Education 


(These extracts are selected by permission from an article in the October number of Good Housekeeping— 
“Religion in Education,” written by Secretary of Labor, Hon. James J. Davis.) 


OU will be surprised if you stop to think that it 
Y is less than a hundred years since the Christian 

world became convinced that every child is en- 
titled to an education. No intelligent person has ever 
belittled the value of an education, but for centuries the 
opinion prevailed that education was only for aristo- 
crats or those with unusual talents. Such people have 
always been a small minority, hence until our own times, 
the vast majority of mankind never got within miles 
of teachers and institutions of learning. In the Middle 
Ages, few besides clergymen and monks were able to 
read or write. Even kings were unlettered, and this 
was true for centuries. For generation after generation, 
the western world was left in darkness. 

Now the democratic idea of an education free and 
open to all has passed to America. But proud as we 
are of this principle of free education for all, we Ameri- 
cans would do well to make sure how thoroughly the 
principle is put into practice. The Army tests during 
the late war revealed to us that an appalling number 
of our young people were unable to read or write. A 
great number suffered from mental and physical de- 
fects as well. I have heard a line from the Talmud 
which says, “The world is saved by the breath of school 
children.” But these Army tests made it clear that too 
many of our children have been sorely neglected. 
America has a solemn duty to her young people. If we 
are not to suffer the effects of a dangerous degeneration, 
we must look to it that the children of today become 
those citizens of tomorrow in whose hands the nation 
passed on to us by Washington can safely go on. We 
must see to it that America is in safe hands tomorrow. 
Not only must our young be trained in the art of mak- 
ing a living—they must be trained in the art of life 


itself. We need well-rounded personalities. We must 
teach ‘the head, the hand, the heart. 

It was Ruskin who said, “All education should be 
moral first, intellectual secondarily.” . . . Men 
may say what they will, but we shall never have a mo- 
rality that respects the rights and integrity of others un- 
less our morality has a religious sanction. To put 
morality on anything but a religious basis is to build on 
sand. It is religion that gives vision, strength, inspira- 
tion, and without it we are nothing. 

That is why it saddens me to learn of the indiffer- 
ence or hostility to religion that runs through some of 
our institutions of learning. Recently, a friend of mine 
told me he had taken his children from a certain institu- 
tion when he discovered that some of the professors 
had filled them with a doubt of the existence of God. 
He has since put his children into an institution where 
they are sure to receive a different kind of teaching 
from the one that was making them atheists. 


Ir Tuts Lire WerE ALL— 

I have children of my own and I want them to grow 
up into men and women who believe that religion has 
a genuine message for them, as it has for me. I don’t 
want them to develop into atheists and materialists. 
If there is no truth in the teachings of religion that 
have come down to us, of what earthly use would life 
be? If the world were under the control of blind forces 
operating without any direction, if there were no plan 
behind the creation of the world and man, and if, after 
our little span of life here, we were to lie down for 
eternity in a dreamless sleep, then I do not see what 
inspiration life would have for any of us. 

Teach a boy that he is nothing but an animated clod, 
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that he is living in a godless world, made up of a few 
gases and other elements, and what is there to inspire 
him to live a creditable life? If, in the long run, it 
makes no difference whether he does his work or shirks 
it, whether he is kind or unkind, then we must not be 
astonished to find that he runs to the worst things in- 
stead of to the best. No one need spend any time cul- 
tivating the weeds in his garden, they grow without the 
slightest attention. It is the plants we prize most that 
need our care. So it is with the young. No one needs 
to train his son to be vicious. Let him go without 
training and he will be that of his own accord. But 
virtue has to be cultivated and we can never succeed 
in that if we let go our hold on religion. 

No people has ever found a purely intellectual edu- 
cation enough in itself. A man may be ever so highly 
educated and still be a bad citizen. One of the greatest 
scholars of his day, Lord Bacon, took bribes as a judge 
on the bench and eventually found himself a prisoner 
in the Tower of London. Probably the poet went too 
far in his indictment, but we see the wit in the judg- 
ment he passed on this man as “Brightest, wisest, mean- 
est of mankind.” 

: In one of his last public appearances, that 
great American thinker, Emerson, said he found much 
to please him in the new America he saw growing up 
around him, but he noted a growing tendency of Ameri- 
cans to do without religion and he did not see how the 
great God was going to satisfy the heart in the new 
order of things. 


WE AreE NEGLECTING THE HEART 


The heart! Are we not tending to be strangely neg- 
lectful of the heart in all our education? Our children 
ure taught everything that may enter the head but little 
or nothing to warm the heart, to provide any satisfac- 
tion for the deeper feelings or emotions. It was said 
of one of our earlier poets that he allowed his mind to 
squeeze his heart. I ask if that is not becoming the 
condition of us all! We are deluged with science, with 
economics, with business principles and methods, and 
we tend to keep religious feeling and the love of beauty 
in the background. It is not a healthy state. We have 
reduced to a science the making of bread, in the Biblical 


sense, but it is as true today as when it was written in 
the Bible, that man lives not by bread alone. 

I know it is said that we are now less stern and 
bigoted and broader and more tolerant, and so live a 
happier life than our fathers. But I am not so sure 
that the difference is all in our favor. Our fathers had 
fewer materials things to enjoy but they had more of a 
mind to enjoy what they had. At least, they were not 
forever telling each other that life was meaningless as we 
do so often today; and if our fathers believed, as we 
do, that from dust we came and unto dust we shall re- 
turn, they could and did add—that this was never said 
of the soul. Today our children come out of their 
schools uncertain whether it is not a superstition to 
speak of such a thing as the soul, still more uncertain 
how to regard the Bible which inspired their fathers. As 
institutions where facts may be learned, our schools are 
werthy of all praise. But facts are not everything. 
They are not even the most important things in life. 
One might pack into his head every known fact and 
vet never even glimpse the kingdom of truth. 

I would plead for a conception of education 
large enough to take into itself everything that deepens 
the human consciousness, that inspires the human soul 
and gives one a vision of the eternities. This a moral 
education, to use the word in its highest sense, will 
do. As every historian can show, morals divorced from 
religion are sorry affairs without any point. But morals 
not so divorced can rise to the height that religion 
itself has attained. 

I don’t care what particular system is used in teach- 
ing morals or religion, but I say that the soul of this 
nation will die if we do not instill into the minds and 
hearts of our children some proper form of moral and 
religious sense. 

Morality is nothing but fineness of conduct. 
But even this is not enough. ‘Deep within himself man 
wants more than the approval of his fellow beings—he 
wants the approval of his God. Education will never 
be education until it supplies every being with the moral 
training that he needs for the one approval,—the re- 
ligious training that he needs for the Other.” 





Youth and Suicide 


HE school year 1926-1927 made one startling con- 

tribution to the front page of the daily press. 

This was the suicide in different parts of the 
country of nine young people, ranging in ages between 
14-25, all of them in schools and colleges. So startling 
was it and so insistent was the public to have a reason 
given for the unnatural disillusionment with life which 
led these boys and girls to commit suicide, that several 
professors wrote articles to prove that the teachings of 
modern psychology and modern philosophy did not tend 
to rob youth of hope and any reason for living. Clergy- 


men of various denominations and other public men 
contended that they did, since they took away the sanc- 
tions of religion. 

Some of the newspapers printed together the notes 
which most of the nine left, giving their reasons for 
taking their own lives. Disillusionment with life was 
the chief reason given. Everything had been tried— 
there was nothing left. One significant fact emerged 
however. Not a single one of these boys and girls had 
any religious faith—-not a single one of them came from 
a Christian home. 
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The Hour of Prayer---Wednesday Evening, ( 
February the Twenty-Second 
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HE Presbyterian Church has observed the day or for children and students in the schools and colleges 7 

week of prayer for schools and colleges for over of our church, our country and the world—but that all of p 

oe aes sg ges Peer Z me a ood our pastors shall make the hy 0 6g vate m 
on Monday, February and runs through Sunday, the j¢e on Wednesday, February 22nd, a time of specia 

a0 — Se se as one ae and fervent intercession for the youth of = world. han 

bata rs , y , found, never were the issues 

every Christian and prayer around the family altar, and Never was the need so protoun I 

prayer in all our churches on Sunday, February 26th, ‘© sreat- of 1 

the 

Suggestive Program mn 


Wednesday Evening Prayer Service, | nt 
February 22 - 








: 
Theme un 
ut 
The Present Battle for the Mind of Youth ct 
1. Hymn, O God our Help in Ages Past. all 
2. Scripture Lesso ap | * 
3. Prayer by the Pastor—that the whole Church may be drawn to her of 
knees in continuing, intercessory prayer. fir 
4. Hymn, Faith of Our Fathers. 
5. Suggested Topics for Discussion: 
1. Youth’s Need of Prayer (by the pastor). es 
2. The place of the Home in the battle line. ce 
3. The place of the Church in the battle line. ta 
4. The place of the School in the battle line. 
6. Hymn, Lead on, O King Eternal. 
7. Short prayers for: 
1. Children and parents in the Home. " 


2. Youth in Church Schools and Colleges. 
3. Youth in public and high schools; in State and independent 
colleges and universities. 
4. Youth in Sunday Schools. 
5. That Home, School and Church may unite to work to- 
gether with God for the youth of the world. 
8. Hymn, How Firm a Foundation. 
Benediction. 
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Great Thoughts on Prayer 


However far back we travel in historic ages, we can 
discern the worshipper, the altar and the uplifted hands 
of prayer.—W. P. Paterson. 


Who knows upon what worlds, what systems, Chris- 
tian prayer and effort even now tells?—Dora Greenwell. 


I see that these beloved horizons, so vast and so full 
of light, may unroll themselves, may be spread out in 
the smallest cell; all we need is a little silence and a 
single word spoken by God.—Henri Perreyve. 


I solemnly declare that no fact is better proved by 
my experience than that the Lord hears the prayer of 
His believing people-——Charges Spurgeon. 


There have been men of God, who have so watched 
unto prayer and have so numbered, not their days only, 
but their hours also, that their clock never struck with- 
out their making haste to speak again to Him, who in 
an hour when we think not, will say that time, with 
all its years and days and hours, shall be no longer. 
They parted company with every past hour, and saw 
it going away to judgment—with prayer; and they re- 
ceived and sanctified every new hour, consecrating its 
first moments to praise and prayer.—Alexander Whyte. 


This I do know that as often as I have prayed earn- 
estly—that is with real pleading earnestness—I have 
certainly been heard in rich abundance, and have ob- 
tained more than I asked or sought. Our Lord has 
sometimes delayed, but yet at last He heard me.—Martin 
Luther. 


I can do more by praying than I can in any other 
way.—Andrew Bonar. 


Pray Very Earnestly 


1. For the students, teachers and principals of our 
twenty-six Mountain Schools and our two Mexican Mis- 
sion Schools. 

2. For the children, teachers, matrons and superin- 
tendents of our fifteen Orphans’ Homes. 

3. For the boys and girls, the teachers and princi- 
pals of our twelve Preparatory Schools. 

4. For the students, teachers, and presidents of our 
eleven Junior Colleges. 

5. For the students, the teachers and the presidents 
of our nineteen Colleges for Men and for Women. 

6. For the students and faculties of the Assembly’s 
Training School; for Stillman Institute for Men and 
Stillman Institute for Women—our two training schools 
for colored people. 

7. For the faculties and students of our four Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

8. For the 1,068 teachers in these institutions; for 
the 14,610 students under their influence and instruc- 
tion. 

9. For the 15,574 young men and women from Pres- 
byterian homes now studying in State Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

10. For the children, the boys and girls, the young 
men and young women of our Sunday schools, many of 
whom receive no other spiritual training. 

11. For the foreign students in our schools and col- 
leges and in state institutions. 

12. for the homes from which all these students 
and teachers come—that they may become centres of 
spiritual influences. 

13. For all children and young people in public 
and high schools and for their teachers—that the Spirit 
of God may breathe upon them the breath of life. 

14. For the Survey Committee that is now making 
a thorough survey of the educational work and re- 
sponsibility of our entire church. 





o 


Our Program for the New Year 


T THE meeting of the Presbyterian Educational 
A Association of the South, in July, 1927, a plan 

for a thorough survey of the educational work 
and responsibility of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
was adopted. This is to cover the schools, colleges, 
training schools, theological seminaries and the work 
among the Presbyterian students in the state and inde- 
pendent institutions of higher education. This survey 
will be made as thorough and comprehensive as possi- 
ble. It is in charge of the Board of Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, of . which 
Henry H. Sweets is Secretary, and associated with them 





will be a Committee of three from each of the South- 
ern States. The purpose of the survey is to discover 
whether some of the Synods are trying to carry too 
great a load, whether they are approximating their re- 
sponsibility in the field of education and whether the 
proper ideals and methods for getting the Christian 
element into the education of the South are being used. 
Dr. B. Warren Brown will direct the work of the Sur- 
vey. There will be associated with him outstanding men 
in each of the several fields of education. The head- 
quarters of this work are at 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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R. E. MAGILL, Editor 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Forward Steps in Our Young Peoples Word 


Publication and Sabbath School Extension | 
{ 


E ARE greatly pleased with the fine way in 
W which the young peoples organizations of our 


Church are falling in line with our plan to link 
up their activities and programs with the work of their 
own Church. 

A careful study was made by the educational staff 
of the Publication Committee (of program material to 
be used during 1928), and a series of weekly topics was 
worked out which center around the theme, ‘““To Know 
Christ and to Make Him Known.” The activities and 
plans of all the agencies of our Church have their place 
in this list of topics, and the treatment will enable lead- 
ers to present the work of our Church in a way that 
will enlist the interest and co-operation of our young 
people. 

The topics will be treated in the Program Builder, 
both for Senior and Intermediate Societies. In “Junior 
Life” a special list of topics will be presented for the 
Junior Societies. 

Worship programs and activities will be found in 
each issue of the “Program Builder,” “Onward” and in 
“Junior Life.” Sample copies of these fine journals 


will be sent free on request. Every age group is pro- 
vided for in the topics selected and in the treatment of 
these topics, and it is hoped the over-taxed young folks 
will not be confused and burdened by requests to put 
on additional meetings and programs. 


The tabulation of statistics shows we have the largest 
number of young people enrolled in our Y. P. organi- 
zations in the history of our Church and never before 
have they had such complete helps offered for the con- 
duct of their meetings. 

The following is the summary of the official reports 
for 1927: 








Number 
Societies Membership 
Senior Christian Endeavor_____-_ 1,507 30,772 
Intermediate Christian Endeavor. 567 9,924 
Junior Christian Endeavor_____~_ 731 12,982 
Missionary and Miscellaneous So- 
SU, Co taidlinnnsh coctemae eitiariiaes 441 9,852 
3,246 63,530 
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Did you know that during the past year the Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication had awarded Testaments to 100 Korean children for the 
saying of the Child’s Catechism and Bibles to 25 for the saying of the 


Shorter Catechism? 
our Sunday schools at home. 


This should be an inspiration and an incentive to 
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Leadership Training Progress 


NE sign of the times is the steady and sustained 
rise in the number of workers who are fitting 
themselves for better work through study of the 

various units of the Training Course for teachers. From 
April 1, to December 1, 1927, 7,804 credits were issued 
by the Leadership Training Division of the Publication 
Committee. For the same period of 1926, only 5,152 
credits were issued, showing a gain of 2,652 for the 
eight months. 

Standard training schools have been held in large 
numbers all over our Assembly and the papers turned 
in to the Richmond office for examination indicate that 
the students are doing conscientious and _ intelligent 
work. 

Another encouraging fact is that it is now possible 


to find accredited teachers in all our synods, thus mak- 
ing it easy to set up a school which meets the require- 
ments of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, with which we are affiliated. 

We have issued a total of over fifty thousand credits 
io workers in our schools—a record not excelled by any 
denomination of equal numerical strength in America. 

We were complimented recently in a statement issued 
by the head of the Leadership Training Division of the 
International Council, in which he said in substance, 
“I am holding up as a model to other Sunday-school 
Boards the high ideals and accomplishments of your 
Church in the matter of training your Sunday-school 
workers, 
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The Judge has a Word for Parents 


O DRIVE home realization of the responsibility 

of parents in shaping the lives of boys and girls, 

a juvenile court: judge in Pueblo, Colorado, re- 
cently filled a jury box with mothers and fathers who 
sat as jurors to hear their own sons tried for grand 
larceny, burglary and similar crimes. In the presence 
of their parents the boys related their misdeeds and the 
parents found them guilty—but guilty with themselves. 
The judge sentenced the boys but his condemnation fell 
on the parents. He said: 

You have just had presented to you the deplorable 
situation which is in the heart and soul of civilization. 
Our homes, churches and officials are not comprehend- 
ing the situation; they do not seem to think anything 
unusual is going on. 

You carry the razz, jazz and carnival life into your 
homes, churches and everywhere you go. Your citizen- 
ship and moral standing are no better than conditions 
in your homes. 

These matters can only be traced back to the home. 
There is no use to try to lay it on the boys or their as- 


sceiates. You are responsible for them and should cre- 
ate an objective in their lives. You should make it 
possible for them to have something to live for and not 
just let them grow up. God laid down ways of rearing 
children, and if you think you can improve on them you 
are only destroying something that has been good for 
civilization for 2,000 years. 


This case is the result of your shirking the responsi- 
bility that belongs to you. Conditions are due to the 
literature you have placed in your homes, the manner of 
rearing your children and the ideas you have. You are 
slaves to a fashion and dress that is tearing down 
civilization. Modern conveniences, automobiles, electri- 
cal appliances and better working conditions have placed 
leisure hours on your hands. Your leisure hours have 
been capitalized and we have the pool halls, shows and 
dances which attract and cause you to neglect your 
homes. Your children are casting aside modesty and re- 
finement of the home. You should make the home four- 
square for things that are wholesome. 

You cannot improve the defects of these boys by start- 
ing any place but at the foundation of their lives—their 
homes.—World Call. 





Communists Understand 


Value of Publicity 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication is en- 
gaged in publishing and distributing thousand of copies 
yearly of educational and inspirational religious periodi- 
cals and books. ‘The importance of this work is not 
always correctly estimated by the Church at large. 
That the children of this age are often wiser than the 
children of light is shown by the skilful and unscrupul- 
ous use of publicity by the Russian Soviet and the 
Communist forces. As an instance of this, we reprint 
an item from The Missionary Review of the World: 


A letter from a missionary in Hongkong is thus 
quoted in the London Christian: ‘Here are two tricks 
that the Communists have been up to: Communists 
literature is banned through the Post Office in China 
at present. The Communists therefore counterfeited 
the wrappers of the Religious Tract Society and sent out 
their propaganda under the aegis of a Christian concern. 
This was discovered, with the result that the R. T. S. 
had 5,000 packages of their own publications confis- 
cated. It naturally gave the R. T. S. a bad name. 
; The Communists found that in a certain gospel 
in Mandarin a chapter began and ended at the beginning 
and end of page five. They bought up these gospels, 
extracted this chapter, and put in a chapter of pure 
Communism. To anyone knowing nothing about the 
contents of the gospel it appears that Christ preached 
this doctrine and that it is contained in the Bible.” 


oO 








Lost---A Boy! 


OT kidnapped by bandits and hidden in 

a cave to weep and starve and raise a 

nation to frenzied searching. Were that 
the case, one hundred thousand men would 
rise to the rescue if need be. Unfortunately 
the losing of this lad is without dramatic ex- 
citement, though very sad and very real. 

The fact is, his father lost him. Being 
too busy to sit with him at the fireside and 
answer his trivial questions during the years 
when fathers are the only great heroes of the 
boys, he let go his hold. 

Yes, his mother lost him. Being much en- 
grossed in her teas, dinners and club pro- 
grams, she let the maid hear the boy say his 
prayers and thus her grip slipped and the boy 
was lost to his home. 

Aye, the church lost him. Being so much 
occupied with sermons for the wise and elderly 
who pay the bills, and having good care for 
dignity, the minister and elders were unmind- 
ful of the human feelings of the boy in the 
pew and made no provision in sermon or song 
or manly sport for his boyishness. And so 
the church and many sad-hearted parents are 
now looking earnestly for the lost boy..—The 
School Index. 
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"TIS GETTING LATE--- 


SO ORDER RIGHT AWAY! 


A New Feature in Envelopes— 


Our ““SPECIAL MESSAGE’’ System 


We now print on the back of the standard size duplex envelope (on white stock only) a strong, © 
terse message on the duty and privilege of Christian Stewardship, which is based upon a quoted 
passage of Scripture. 

In regular order, and on a time schedule approved by our Assembly, the Benevolent Causes 
endorsed by our Church are presented in these messages, and their needs for funds are explained. 

These messages are educational and inspiring, and users of these envelopes have the great Mis- 
sionary and Educational tasks of our Church presented in a vivid way each week. 

These Special-Message envelopes cost only slightly more than other styles, and the increased 
returns justify the added cost. They can only be had from the Publication Committee of our Church. 
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“As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” John 20:21 


UNDAY School Rally Day is the day when we remember in our 

prayers and with our gifts the millions of neglected children and 
young people in the South who are out of Sunday School. It is our 
duty to reach them and to teach them. The hope of the future lies 
in reaching and teaching the children. For this work at least $125,000 
is needed by our Committee on Religious Education, to whom we 
have committed this task. 
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Showing size and sample message on back of the new “Special-Message” Envelopes. 


OUR SPECIAL-MESSAGE ENVELOPES—Printed on Duplex (double-end) envelopes (size, 244x4% 


inches)—Benevolent end printed in red. Initial envelope and pledge card in each set. Name of church 
and special copy printed as ordered. All in cartons. 


PRICES FOR WEEKLY SETS OF 52 ENVELOPES—F. O. B. RICHMOND, VA. (WHITE ONLY). 


I NN I i cna se tvicn tonne adie 8l4c set SE EE SED nmnnaicecincebeulede winnie: 10c set 
I RN Secs seeps ies cob a aias oes 9c set Oo er eee 10!4c set 
ot eg ee 9c set BUA NOD io 5. Sh die eee 12c set 


Minimum charge, $4.00 net. 
SINGLE ENVELOPES PRINTED TO ORDER 
Standard Size, 2 5-16 x 3 5-8 inches. 
WITHOUT “SPECIAL MESSAGE” MATERIAL ON BACK.—F. O. B. RICHMOND, VA. 


White Manila White Manila 
Ss * 2. aan 6lc 6Y4c 200 to 299 sets ____-_-___-___ 7Tlee 7l4c 
400 to 499 sets __--_--------- 634¢ 6l4c wee. See WOON oa ceed 8l4Zc 8l4c 
800 to 399 sets -._...-------- 7c 6%c Bk 2 erence 10c 9%4c 


Minimum charge, $4.00 net. 
LESS 5% DISCOUNT FOR PAYMENT ON RECEIPT OF INVOICE. 


NET—30 DAYS AFTER FIRST DATE ON ENVELOPES. DELIVERY CHARGES EXTRA ON ALL 


ENVELOPES. 


ORDER FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


RICHMOND, VA.., TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEXAS 






























































Every Church Enlisted 
Every Member Canvassed 


This is the slogan of the next Every Member Canvass to be conducted throughout the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. by order of the General Assembly on Sunday, March II, 
1928. If the canvass is successful in YOUR church it must be conceived as a spiritual 
task, based on a carefully prepared budget for current expenses and benevolences, pre- 
ceded by proper education of the membership and thoroughly organized with teams of 
canvassers. Most important of all, it means that every member, rich or poor, young or 
old, shall be individually and personally solicited for a subscription to the local church’s 
budget for benevolences and current expenses. 


The Purpose of the 
Every Member Canvass 


The Every Member Canvass is not designed primarily to get money. Properly carried 
out it invariably secures proper financial results. But it can never be carried out prop- 
erly unless undertaken in the spirit of mutual love and fraternal feeling and with a 
lofty spiritual purpose in view. The aim is not to get something out of the people, but 
to enlist every member in the brotherhood of worldwide service, Our Church believes 
that every member should worship the Lord with his substance, putting a proportionate 
amount of his income in the collection plate upon the first day of every week of the 
whole year. 





Following The Canvass 
Through To Completion 


What is YOUR part? It is this:--see that your church is enlisted in the E. M. C. plan, 
get your canvass supplies from The Stewardship Department, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia, organize your canvassers, inform the people about 
the various needs, follow the canvass through until every member of your church has 
| been enlisted, and do not consider that you have finished until your re- 
port is in the hands of the secretary of stewardship of your presbytery. 


$4,459,475.00 For Benevolences 


This is the goal for all benevolences in Assembly, Synods 
and Presbyteries south this year. Let us over-subscribe 
and rejoice in a task well done.—Stewardship Department. 
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Special Annuity Fund 


We again bring this attractive proposition 
to the attention of those who would love to 
make gifts to the Foreign Mission work but 
who are in‘need of the income therefrom dur- 
ing their lives. 


We can grant an Annuity based on age, 
amount and circumstances to all who desire 
to take advantage of this plan to make a per- 


manent investment in this branch of the work 
of the Church. 


Address all correspondence to 


EDWIN F. WILLIS, Treasurer, 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
P. O. Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee 





























